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THE RIVAL - PISHERMEN, 
U. 8. G.—“My first bite with my new bait don’t seem to be worth much; the best fish are scared away by it.” 


J. G. B.—“That fellow has ey this pool long enough. Le thinks he owns it. His bait looks big, but no good fish will swallow it, 
taking here in my basket.” 








I reckon that I have something more 


Mr. Blaine’s Resolution, December 14th, proposed an amendment to the Constitution, providing that no State shall make any law respecting the establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereo, and that no money 


raised by taxation in any State for the support of the public schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, or any public jands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of any religious sect, and that no mone y or lands so 
devoted shall be divided among religious sects or denominations, 
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298 FRANK LESLIE’S 
They attest both 


| the abundance of our resources for this diffi- 


FRANK LESLIF’S [command special attention. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
637 Pear. Srrext, New Yore 


FRANK LESLIE, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


to achieve and perfect it. 
Our four-page supplemental Engraving was 


eult kind of work and our fixed determination | 


| of 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 15, 1876 drawn upon a block consisting of seventy-two 
i nA, - e 0 16 F , | 
pieces, and 194 inchesx 24j in dimensions. | 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS | After the general design had been deter- 
AY . . ‘ ANOS 


mined, it was requisite to lay down with pre- 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers $4.00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers 200 | cision the course of each street and avenue, 
j : 1.00 


One copy for thirteen weeks - 
CLUB TERMS. 
Five coples one year, in one wrapper, to one address, 
$20, with extra copy to person getting up club. 
POSTAGE: FREE. 
Frank |esuie'’s Intcstrateo Newspaper @ the oldest 
established Illustrated newspaper in America 


'and of the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, 
and to insert in their respective localities the 
various public buildings, within the city and 
on the Centennial Grounds, according to num- 
berless sketches and photographs previously | 
taken. When the entire 
| pleted, fifty engravers 
| efforts upon the block, separated into its dif- 
| ferent pieces, and they annihilated time by 


drawing was com- 


- sammie concentrated their 





A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


CARY OF HUNSDON. 


The Recollections of a Man of 76, 


BY 
JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 


The initial chapters of a new romance of | "€S8s In our engraving 
the map and a picture of Philadelphia, one of the 


| their swift co-operation in preparing it for 
It is said that Bartholomew Colum- | 
the 
into 


the press. 


bus was first to introduce maps and 


charts England. How amazed would 


he be could he arise from the grave and wit- 
which offers at once a 
thrilling historical interest, with above : : 2 : : ‘ 
; many mighty cities of the New World wilder- 
title, and elegantly illustrated by Hyde. are Cee ee : Pita 

’ ‘ ness discovered by his brother Christopher— 


riven i » present number of . ‘ 
given in the pres an illustration of the marvelous growth of his 


Frank Leslie's 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The aim of this admirable work is to present, 


own art and of civilization! 


sae THE RETURN TO BARBARISM. 
in the shape of an autobiographical story, a 
JE ventured the remark some weeks ago 
that under the long domination of the 
Republican Party in South Carolina the 
problem of reconstructing civil society in that 
State had become hardly less difficult than 
and Virginia to Yorktown. with personal and the —.. problem would be to-day ™ the 
; ih, African kingdom of Dahomey. It is possible 
of all the Military and that the observation may at the time have 
Political Leaders, from the point of view of | seemed to some of our readers more antitheti- 
cal than just, but few, we opine, in the pre- 
sence of the recent events which have come 
to afflict and annoy that prostrate common- 
wealth, will be longer tempted to question its 
exact and literal truth. 

The election of W. J. Whipper, a degraded ne- 
gro of South Carolina, and of F. J. Moses, Jr.,a 
still more disreputable white man of that State, 
as Judges of the First and Third Circuit Courts 
—the most important Circuits in the State— 
is one of those events which can hardly fail to 
photograph the political situation which has | 
been created for that peeled and stricken 
community by the “advice and consent” of 
the Republican Party. We are told that the 
people of South Carolina purpose to resist 
the induction of these miscreants into their 
high judicial offices by securing the indict- 
ment of the one (Whipper) for an embezzle- 
ment of the sinking fund of the State, and of 
the other (Moses) for his implication in what 
is known in South Carolina politics as “the 
tionary Associations of our coming Centennial Humbert steal ’—the politics of South Caro- 
lina having for some years principally turned 
on larcenies simple, grand, mixed and petit, 
according to the opportunities and audacities 
the of the colored “statesmen ’’ who sway the 
LesLik’s ILLUstraTtED Newsparer, which will be | destinies of the Palmetto State. 

The spectacle of Judges deprived of the 
numbers, extra sheets and editions which our | Judicial ermine that was about to descend 
i ; ; ; on their shoulders, by being prematurely 
Grand National Jubilee will call for, without ‘thrust into the prisoner’s dock, is certainly 
extra cost, and delivered free at your post-| not an edifying one, but the political naiveté 
You | affected by the New York Times, when it 
| blandly asks why these traders in South 
| Carolina politics have not before been put on 
and pictorial representation of all matters of | trial for their peculations, is not a whit more 
calculated to make for the popular edification. 
Everybody knows (at least outside of the 
| Times office) that for long years in South 
t© | Carolina judgment—to use the strong but ap- 
Frank Lestiz, 537 Pearl Street, New York, | propriate language of the Scriptures—“ has | 
and the paper will be regularly mailed to you, | been turned away backward, and justice 
| standeth afar off, for truth is fallen in the 
| street, and equity cannot enter.” 
We can readily concur with our Republi- , 

Frank Lesiir’s Fuustratep ALMANAC for | can contemporary when, referring to the 
1876 is a carefully prepared and accurate | latest exhibition of the way in which they 
“ fix things ” in South Carolina “ without re- | 
ard to race, color, or previous condition of | 


graphic and dramatic delineation of all the 
AMERICAN 
New 


main incidents of the old 
REVOLUTION, 
York, the Jerseys, Philadelphia, the Carolinas, 


great 


from Boston, through 


familiar Portraits 


an eye-witness of the scenes, and a personal 
acquaintance of the men. 

The 
both a public and a private plot in full—is 


has | 


movement of the drama—which 
rapid, and it abounds in effective situations. 
The reputation of its author, Mr. Joun Esren 
Cooke, of Virginia, has been too well estab- 
lished by the success of his numerous previous 
productions to need here anything more than 
mentioning the titles of his “ Virginian Come- 


dians,’ “Henry St. John, Gentleman,” and 


’ 


“ Surry of Eagle’s Nest,” in justification of his 
pre-eminent claims as an American novelist. 
These claims are strengthened by his present 
“CARY OF HUNSDON,” 
replete with popular interest, and, moreover, 


work which is 


is singularly opportune in view of the Revolu- 
Year. 


Secure, for Centennial year, FRANK 


furnished, with all its supplements, double 


office every weck, by SUBSCRIBING NOW. 


will thus secure a correct and reliable history 


interest incident to the International Exposition, 
as well as the events of the day throughout the | 


world. Send $4, with name and address, 


postage paid, for one year. 


almanac ; contains eight elegant chromos, 


thirty-four portraits of prominent persons; servitude,” it says that the whole business “ is a 
twenty-eight fine engravings on ‘wood ; and is | yery disgusting muddle ”; but we cannot agree 
a marvel of elegant The | with the Republican organ when it urges that 
Almanac will be sent, post-paid, to any address | “ politics seem to have very little to do with 
. j | the matter.” This “disgusting muddle” is 
| nothing more than the legitimate outcome of} 

Pearl Street, | the Republican policy pursued at the South, | 
| wherever that policy has had free course to | 
run and fortify itself. 
The people of Charleston, as recently assem- 
bled, without distinction of party, to take 


; " , eving which counsel with each other in this grave emer- 
VER laege and splendid cage e | gency, do not share in the mealy-mouthed 


New York. 
l 
ye give away wi b , , , ne ‘ . 
weiner rid with the trp oo we |} analysis with which the New York journal 
of Frank Lestin’s [tivstratep = News- | would fain delude its own candor and confuse 
rarer needs no encomium from us. At aglance | the moral perceptions of its readers. 
its conspicuous merits will be recognized by all, 
and especially by those who are aware of the | and of the country, they say : 
enormous expense of thought, labor. time and | 
money involved in the production of such an | 9yij that confronts us. Bad as it is, its graver aspect is 
unexampled proof of progress in the art of | in what it signifies. We recagnize in the recent judicial 
9 : “ ‘ a elections the ascendency and control of the worst ele- 
wood-engraving. The size, the minute vege ara. ments of the political party which governs the State. . . 
and the powerful general effect of this Bird’s- 
eye View of Philadelphia—its Streets, Avenues 
and Public Buildings—and of the Buildings on | 


: ; ‘ | 
the Centennial Grounds in Fairmount Park, 


book-making. 


for 50 cents. 
Address, Frank Lesiiz, 537 


OUR SUPPLEMENT. 


and future of the State is dear, earnestly and solemnly to 
protest against the action of those who have not only 


gered the very foundations of our social fabric, and to use 


| political voleano which has so | 


In their | 
published address to the people of the State, | 


| «This action is not in itself the full measure of the | 


It is our first duty as citizens to whom the character | 


brought reproach upon their own party, but have endan- | 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


every means to wrest from them the power which they 
lave 80 wantonly abused,”’ 

While the people ot South Carolina are ut 
tering these pathetic cries in the ears of their 
countrymen, the of 
Morton is vexed within himself by the rumor 
‘intimidation ” and * outrages ” committed 
on the elective franchise of colored citizens in 
the last election held the State of Missis 
sippi He does not deign to explain under 
what clause of the Constitution it that he 
claims for the Senate a right to inquire into 
the conduct of a Stute election, which, so far as 
the Senate is yet conc rned, does not give it 


righteous soul Senator 


1S 


any more jurisdiction in the premises than it 
would have over the last election in the State 
of New York, and at the instance of Demo 
cratic clamor the Senate would be slow 
enter on a similar investigation into the causes 
which reduced the Democratic majority in 
this State. If, however, it be assumed, for 
the purposes of argument, that the Senate 


to 


| may, on its own mere motion, rightfully 
initiate an investigation of this kind into 
the domestic affairs of one of the States, 
then it is to be hoped that the Indiana 


“Tribune of the People,” in the office which 
he has imposed on himself, and which he seeks 
to impose on the Senate, will make his investi- 
gation as broad in its scope as the evils which 
his party has caused in the South are wide- 
spread. ut a few weeks ago we were con- 


| gratulating ourselves on the fact, as we then 


and destructive 
long convulsed 
the fabric of society in the South had well- 
nigh spent its force, but Mr. Morton intends 
that it shall cast up mire and dirt in Missis- 
sippi, and this latest eruption of Republican 
violence in South Carolina has opportunely 
come to point the moral and adorn the tale of 
the Republican ascendency he wishes to manu- 
fecture in the reconstructed States. 


thought, that the noisome 


The people of Charleston have touched the 
core of this great political gangrene when they 
say that it threatens the very exisfence of 
civil society at the South. African coloniza- 
tion in Liberia was long resisted by the pro- 
slavery politicians of the South, on the alleged 
ground that the negro, if left to himself among 
the savage tribes af Africa, would eventually 
relapse into barbarism. The bitter experi- 
ment of a negro republic in South Carolina is 
to-day the strongest confirmation of that pro- 
slavery scoff which the world has ever seen, 
for under the lead of their Republican guides 
and managers the negroes of that State have 
relapsed into a barbarism worse than any 
ever predicted even by the zealots of slavery. 

And what shall be said of the political in- 
fluences which have wrought in the 


tion and debasement than could have come 
from contact with the native Grebo or the 
Hottentot amid the wilds of Africa? 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. 


A DISPOSITION is manifested in several 
4 quarters to signalize the new year ina 
practical manner, by making a thorough ex- 
periment in co-operative housekeeping. Snug 
little cottages in the suburbs will answer 


well enough for those whose business will | 


allow them to go out town of every afternoon. 
Rich men can accommudate themselves 
Winter with brown-stone mansions on the 
avenues, and with a suite of rooms at Sara- 
toga in Summer. Neighboring cities of smaller 
dimensions than New York absorb a certain 
proportion of those who earn their livelihood 
in the great metropolis. There remains, how- 
ever, a certain quota of the population whose 
incomes are limited, but whose ideas of com- 
fort are somewhat extravagant. They cannot 
endure the species of existence which the 
boarding-house offers, and they are unable to 
pay the rent of such private houses as would 
suit them. What are they to do? A home 
they must and will have, and one, also, that is 
suited to their purse. Will a co-operative 
household answer their purpose ? 

Nothing that has yet been tried will fairly 
come up to the ideal household. In fact, it 
may be said with entire truth that such ex- 
periments as have been made were partial 
and one-sided. They were designed to affect 
the sale or renting of certain pieces of pro- 
perty, rather than to advance the welfare and 
comfort of the masses, and any experiment 
that is to be successful must keep this latter 
point in view, and make it always prominent. 
The boarding-house is a step away from the 
idea of co operation, because it is, after all, 


but an inn for the accommodation of perma- | 


nent guests. The French flat system is liable 
to the same objection. The household is one 
that is gathered together by chance, and held 
in temporary unity only by the chain of a 
common misfortune of homelessness. In order 
to bring about some better way of living, 
there must be a plan and system which shall 
be adapted to certain specific results. A 
household implies a confederated unity, and a 


home means just as much more of unity as 


can be brought about in a colony of strangers. 
It is by no means impossible that a co-opera- 
tive home may be made a complete success, 
while such is the dire need of a well-managed 
move in this direction, that the pecuniary 
profit of such a venture promises to be im- 
mense. 

Various plans of operations have been pro- 
posed. In order to try the experiment at all 


South | 
Carolina freedmen a more rapid demoraliza- | 


ee 
In | 
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on a large scale, and thus to give it the am- 
plest scope for proving its practicability or 
otherwise, it has been suggested that an entire 
block of houses might be taken and converted 
into suites of rooms and flats adapted to large 


or small families. Into these buildings a 
colony of persons of similar tastes would 
move, gathering to themselves other tenants 
of their own selection. Here would be the 


foundation of unity and harmony. Each family 
would bave its own private parlor, and all 
other rooms for household 
economy. A kitchen would, of course, be one 
of the accompaniments, but it might be used 
to any extent desired, since there would be a 
large kitehen common to the entire household, 
and furnishing meals to those who preferred a 
public table. A common kitchen and laundry 
would offer great advantages of economy, if 
not of comfort. Their existence would 
have a great tendency to abate what is known 
the “servant-girl nuisance.” Where the 
occupants of a suite of rooms made use of the 
public kitchen, laundry and dining-room, there 
would be little need of a servant except tor 
an hour or two in the morning, 
the apartments and put everything in order. 
A child could do whatever else should become 
necessary in the course of the day, or the do 
mestic could return for another hour in the 
afternoon or evening, to that nothing was 
lacking. This part of the programme is fairly 
dazzling with its utopia of emancipation from 
the rule of the modern servant. 

This plan also contemplates the occupation 
of one of the central houses for general recep 
tion purposes. There would be a great draw- 

|ing-room for receptions and entertainments, a 
library with its conveniences of books of refer- 
ence, newspapers and stationery, and smaller 
rooms for the entertainment of casual visitors 
whom one would not want to receive in pri 
vate. Here, then, a person would have all 
the advantages of public society and of pri 
vacy, of a home and of a hotel, of economy of 
space and yet of housekeeping on a grand 
scale. This, it would seem, is the plan that 
comes the pearest to realizing the ideal of a co 


necessary its 


also 


as 


to sweep out 


see 


operative home. The trouble with previous 
experiments in the same line has been 
that they have simply contemplated — the 


keeping of a boarding-house on a large scale, 
and while avoiding some of the discom- 
forts of the ordinary caravansary, accomplished 
nothing for home and society. The American 
is a social being, and while dwelling in the 
wilderness of a great city, he would be glad to 
gather some of his friends under a common 
roof, and at the same time he has something 
of his English forefathers’ love for his own 
home as his castle. The problem of satisfying 
himself on both of these points at once is diffi- 
cult and needs delicate adjustment. Co-opera- 
tive housekeeping is intended, however, to 
solve this hard problem. The most imperative 
social need of the hour is more homes for the 
people. Rents are amazingly high, but in the 
unity of small capitalists there is strength 
| enough to meet this difficulty. 

The plan that we have spoken of is only one 
of many that have been proposed trom tine 
to time, but it seems to have the merit of 
meeting almost all points of the case. As the 
problem is presented to the public, it is many- 
sided, and every phase of the matter needs to 
| be taken into consideration. Those unfortunates 
who have large families and limited incomes, 
and who are compelled to make their home 
in the city, find themselves year by year more 
absolutely driven to make choice between 
the discomforts of a boarding-house and _ the 
din and turmoil of a tenement. As they look 
| around upon the circle of little ones from whom 
| the light of an old-time home is vanishing, 
they ask themselves with desperate emphasis 
whether they cannot compel the future to 
| give them a hearthstone of their own.  Not- 

withstanding the fabulous prices of city real 
estate, this seems to be a question which they 
must answer for themselves. That which will 
not probably be attempted by any one capital- 
| ist may be brought about by a union of per- 
sons withsmall incomes for a common purpose. 
To them it must certainly appear that the ex- 
| periment is well worth making. The general 
public also will look upon the matter with in- 
terest. They prick up their ears at the 
mere mention of the word home, because 
| society feels that its chiefest safeguard is in the 
| integrity of the family circle. Single homes 
may be, and undoubtedly are, best of all, but 
the co-operative home is better than the 
wretched existence of the wandering Arabs of 
tenement and boarding-houses. Thus the 
crusade stands at present. The interest already 
manifested promises practical action in the 
| year that is just dawning upon us. 


CHICAGO WHISKY 
SEIZURES. 
HE event of the past week was the suc- 
cessful raid made upon the Chicago dis- 
tillers. Planned with consummate skill, it 
| was carried out with a promptitude and 
| ability which reflect the highest credit on the 
| Government officials. No such seizure has 
| before been made. Eight different establish- 
| ments, engaged either in the distillation or 
| rectifying of spirits, and representing a money 
value of one million of dollars, were seized on 
the same day. It is no longer to be denied 
that the Government is doing its duty in the 
matter of “crooked whisky.” The question 
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which puzzles most people now is 
not those seizures made years ago? 

It is abundantly clear that these whisky 
rings have existed for several years, and that 
they have been defrauding the Government to 
the extent of millions annually. It is not for 
a momeat to be doubted that many men in 
high position, city and State officials, members 
of State Assemblies and members of Congress, 
Judges on the bench and high Government 
officials, have made themselves rich by this 
species of public plunder. That such a state 
of things should have existed, and for so long 
a time, the reverse of creditable to our 
Government. The St. Louis exposures have 
made it plain that Government officials, men 
high in the confidence of the President, were 
not only fully aware of the existence of these 
fradulent whisky rings, but were 
pecuniary benefit therefrom. The St. Louis 
affair was bad; but these Chicago arrests 
ure suggestive of widespread, even universal, 
corruption. 

We are unwilling to blame any one without 
cause. We should be sorry to learn that the 
chain of evidence which is gra lually being 
completed in any way implicated President 
Grant himself. It would be a national dis- 
grace. If it should be ‘proved that his hands 
are clean, that he has neither pocketed the 
ill-gotten gain nor been privy to the iniquity, 
it will still be difficult to hold him as alto- 
gether guiltless. It will be small excuse to 
say that he has been badly served, that his 
goodness has been ill-requited and that he has 
been betrayed by ungrateful and unprincipled 
subordinates. To mean well is not the only, 
or even the principal, duty of the Executive 
head ofa great nation. He must do well. It 
is well that his purpose should be good, but it 

all important that his ability to execute be 
equal to his intention. President Grant may 
not in any way be implicated in these Whisky 
Ring frauds, but he cannot escape the evil 
consequences brought about by the wicked 
conduct of the men of his own appointment to 
ottice. The Government has sinned, and sinned 
most heinously, and for the sins of the Gov- 
ernment President Grant must bear his full 
share of responsibility. 

President Grant has very skillfully arranged 
matters with a view to making himself indis- 
pensable to the people for another four 
years. He has identified himself with the 
school question—a question which more than 
any other comes home to the national heart. 
He has two first-class cards to play in pos- 
sible Cuban intervention, and Mexican annex- 
ation. He has been regarded tor some time 
past as the strongest man by far in the ranks 
of the Republican Party. Strong 
however, and great as are his opportunities, 
it will not be at all wonderful if these Whisky 
Ring exposures should render his nomination 
for re-election an impossibility. If President 
Grant has been unwilling or unable to put 
down this dreadful monster Corruption, which 
has been eating cut the very vitals of the 
nation, it is time for him to retire and give 
place to others. The people have too long 
tolerated the iniquities of a brood of harpies 
who have been fattening on public plunder. 
Let the people arise and cast them out utterly. 
All the evils of which we now complain 
would be confirmed and perpetuated in ag- 
gravated form by the continuance in power of 
President Grant and his minions. 


Why were 


is 


t. 


is 


as he is, 


THE CELLULOID INDUSTRY. 


VIE invention of the material known as cel- 
luloid has not only placed a new word 
in the dictionary, but has produced a revolu- 
tion in many branches of industrial art. The 
word “celluloid ” takes its name from cellu- 
lose, the chemical designation applied to the 
wills of the cells of vegetable fibre, and the 
Greek adjective oidos, signifying that which 
bears a resemblance to something else. The 
term was devised by the inventors, and ap- 
propriately describes the original composition 
of the material. 
The material is composed of nitro-cellulose 
—that is, cellulose treated with a mixture of 


vitrioleand nitric acid and gum camphor, to- | 


| liquids 


reaping | 


gether with such pigments for coloring matter | 


as are appropriate to the production of differ- 
ent kinds of celluloid. The process ef produc- 
tion is patented, and is therefore no secret. In 
brief, the process consists in reducing the 
nitro-cellulose to a firm pulp, and mingling 
therewith thirty or forty per centum of finely 
pulverized gum-camphor, with suitable pro- 
portions of coloring agents, and subjecting the 
compound to immense pressure in a heated 
receptacle. The operation is peculiar and 
novel. When the heat has reduced the cam- 
phor to a liquid, the nitro-cellulose enters into 
combination with it, transforming its particles 
from their fibrous condition into a homogene- 
ous one, modified by the camphor, the result- 
ant being a fine, closely-compacted, beautiful 


mass bearing the name which heads this 
article. 

The physicri characteristics of this ma- 
terial are such as to enable it to be suc- 
cessfully applied to a vast variety of 
industries. In appearance, it is made_ to 


resemble ivory, jet, coral, amber, malachite, 
tortoise-shell, turquoise, or various other 
productions of nature. When thoroughly dried 
it is nearly as hard as ivory, but is much 
more durable, inasmuch as it is impervious to 
water, oils, dilute acids, and the common 
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Atmospheric influences have no effect 
upon it 
ness, it far surpasses vulcanite or hard-rubber 
in these It in a 
sense similar to that of pitch-pine, sealing 
wax, hard-rubber, and many other manufac- 


respects. is combustible 


tured products, but possesses no peculiar 
dangers beyond this point. Owing to the 
nature of the material of which it is com- 


posed, it is readily formed into various shapes, 
either by turning or cutting, or by pressure 
in heated molds. 

From this brief analysis it will be readily 
seen that the field of industrial labor to 
occupied by this new material is very large. 
Its range of uses may readily be imagined, 
from a consideration of its characteristics 
and from a survey of the revolutions it has 
already effected in manufacturing circles. It 
has been applied with entire success to the 
production of jewelry. handles for table cut- 
lery, plates for artificial teeth, backs of toilet 
brushes, combs, pencil-cases, trimming for 
harness, frames for eye-glasses, ete. The 
manufacture of an imitation of coral has been 
carried to such a pitch of perfection, that even 
experts among importers have been deceived. 
Yet it is hardly fair to call it an imitation, 


ILLUSTRATED 


be | 


NEWSPAPER. 


Opexatic Music has not been utterly banished 


Possessing great strength and tough | from New York city, after all. Mme, Titiens, it is 


announced, will begin at the Academy of Music, 
January 24th, with ‘‘ Norma,’’ a short series of lyric 
representations. And we are happy to add that 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps,and her sister, Miss Matilda 
Phillipps, who have lately been giving operasin the 
South and West, will visit our city early in February, 
and give a season of two weeks. 


Tue Most Unrrovokep Murper which has lately | 


been recorded in our criminal annals was that of 
John B,. Dillaber by Romain Dillon, on the evening 
of December 3lst, at the Westminster Hotel, where 
both parties had been living. Since the arrest of 


| Dillon, it is said that he was regarded by the ser- 


vants of the hotel as *‘ very eccentric,” and an in- 
sanity plea may yet be built up on even this slight 
foundation. In that case, as in all cases where 
the insanity plea is offered, we hope that if it be 


| proven sufficiently to make a jury shrink from 


bringing in a verdict of guilty, the Court will not 
hesitate to condemn the ‘‘ very eccentric’? mur- 
derer to confinement for life either in prison or in 
a lunatic asylum. + 

CUBAN 
matter of mere 


INTERVENTION.—It is now no longer a 
rumor that President Grant se- 


| riously contemplates intervention in the affairs of 


since no pretense is made that the jewelry is | 


other than celluloid, though the resemblance 
to coral is absolutely perfect. Apparently 
there is no limit to the purposes to which it 
may be applied. Its indestructibility adds 
largely to its value. The most recent appli- 
cation of the material is to burial caskets, it 
being conceded that a coffin made of this ma- 
terial would last for centuries. The only 


trouble is, that it would prove so expensive as | 


to be a rare luxury. 

Celluloid was invented in 1870 by the 
brothers Hyatt, who at that time resided in 
Albany, but are now established at Newark. 
They had been prominent newspaper-men at 
the West for twenty years previously, but 
abandoned the “ fourth estate for the more 
promising field offered by their patent. Yet 
the invention was not a mere lucky discovery, 
but was the result of patient and laborious 
effort and experimentation. The inventors 
knew of the existence of solidified collodion, 


| Cease. 


which results from dissolving a species of 


gun-cotton in ether and alcohol, and then 
evaporating the solvents. But all attempts to 
make this substance practically useful in the 


arts (except in photography) had failed, on | 


account of the great waste of expensive solv- 
ents, and the difficulty of producing it in large 
masses and in uniformity of quality. Still, 
solid collodion seemed to be so desirable : 
product for many uses, that the inventors 
bent their energies to so improve the process 
of manufacture as to bring it within a wide 
range of application. In this effort they suc- 
ceeded better even than they dared to hope, cel- 
luloid being different in structure from solid 
collodion, and adapted to a much greater 
yariety of uses than the latter could be, even 
if its manufacture were practicable. 

Looking upon the results attained in the 
manufacture of celluloid, it would appear that 
there is no natural material now in use whose 
place cannot be supplied by artificial produc- 
tion. The material in question is a sufficient 
substitute for ivory, coral, amber, tortoise- 
shell, turquoise, and numerous osher articles, 
that grow more rare and expensive with each 
year’s consumption. The invention affords 
another example of the alertness of the Ame- 
rican brain, and the indefatigability and com- 
prehensiveness of Yankee ingenuity. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING JANUARY I, 1876, 


Monday...... 1127, @ 112% | Thursday....1127% @ 113 
Yuesday......112%, @ 113 i ee 27, @ 1135 
W ednesday. ..115 Saturday ....(Holiday.) 


Turkisu Rerorm hasasurer promise in the latest 
project of connecting Constantinople with Vienna 
by railway than all the guarantees of the Porte would 
afford. 

Tue British ADMIRALTY has issued a new cir. 
cular which deals with the slave question as un- 
satisfactorily to the British people as the first one. 


Tae Frenca Assemsty finished its work on the 
last day of 1875, and was dissolved after having 
encountered extraordinary difficulties, notwithstand- 
ing which it has—if the French people are true to 
themselves—established the Republic. 


Our CENTENNIAL YEAR was duly ushered in every- 
where throughout the land with all possible de- 
monstrations of national joy and pride. Even the 
quiet city of Brotherly Love broke forth into noisier 
exultation than had ever accompanied any of its 
celebrations of the Fourth of July. 


Bismarck persists in his policy of vigorously en- 
forcing the ecclesiastical laws of the German Em. 
pire, and now @ Roman Catholic bishop is in 
prison serving out a sentence for having violated 
them. All this looks so much like persecution that 
it is not difficult to predict more harm will come 
trom it to the Empire than to the Vatican. 


Tue BurraLoes are doomed, according to the 
report on the geology and resources of the region 
of the thirty-ninth parallel, from the Lake of the 
Woods to the Rocky Mountains, by Mr. Dowson, 
who says: ‘‘From what I could learn, I believe 
that at the present rate of extermination twelve to 
fourteen years will see the destruction of what now 
remains of the great northern band of buffalo, and 
the termination of the trade in robes and pemmican, 
in so far as regards the country north of the Mis- 
souri River.’’ 


| for the Third Term. 





Cuba, As is usual with him in matters of this kind, 
he has gone about the business with a will and a 
purpose. American Ministers in Europe have been 
instructed to ascertain the views of the Govern- 
ments to which they are respectively accredited. 
It is waderstood that from some of the Governments 
replies have been received favoring intervention. 
As yet no reply has been had from the Government 
of Great Britain; and it is extremely improbable 
that for the present at least Great Britain wi.l in 
any way commit herself in the matter. It is no 
doubt desirable that bloodshed in Cuba should 
Spanish butchery in that island has be- 
come an offense to the world at large. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether President Grant will 
get credit for humane motives. The cry is already 
raised against him, and he is openly accused of 
adopting this course towards the Cubans for no 
other or nobler purpose than to strengthen his po- 
sition before the country in view of his nomination 
The President, we fear, has 
made a blunder in assuming so much responsibility 
without the consent of Congress. His course of 


conduct does seem to violate the principle of what | 


is known as the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine.’’ The whole 
matter will, no doubt, be brought before Congress; 
and it will not be at all wonderful if this appeal to 


the European Governments should be found to | 


weaken rather than strengthen his position before 
the country. Intervention in the affairs of Cuba is 
scarcely possible without involving us in war with 
Spain. It is doubtful whether American sympathy 
for the suffering Cubans is strong enough to endure 
—especially in this Centennial year—the strain of a 
costly war. 

Pouitics aNnp ReLIGion.—There is no longer a 
doubt that the next Presidential campaign is to be 
signalized by the development of religious passions 
and prejudices as an element of power by one of 
the parties. The American people need not be told 
that this policy means arson and bloodshed, for re- 
ligion and politics can be no more safely conjoined 
than fire and gunpowder. The last attempt, during 
the brief but fatal day of the Know-Nothings, was 
conclusive on this point. Yet to this entertainment 
Mr. Grant and followers invite us once again. We 


do not blame Mr. Grant so much as we do his fol- | 


lowers. In his inordinate vanity, he really believes 
his continuance in power essential to the continued 
prosperity of the nation, but his followers are actu- 
ated only by a greed for the petty spoils of office. 
We are yery sorry to be obliged to regard Bishop 
Haven as the ringleader and chief offender among 
the reckless and unprincipled followers of our dis- 
honored chief magistrate. But the persistency of 
this man deprives him of all title toleniency. Every 
day he becomes more brazen in his partisanship. 
But for his powerful constituency his assertions 
would excite only inextinguishable laughter. He 
now more than intimates that the deaths of Greeley, 
Chase and Wilson were the consequence of their 
antagonism to the third term, Grant being a provi- 
dential man, and all opposition to him being a cap- 
ital offense. So it seems that this, our Protestant 
Pope, has revived the exploded ‘divine right” 


doctrine of European monarchs for the benefit of | 


the Great Smoker of the White House. Still, the 
Bishop is no fool, and though ostensibly he addresses 


this stuff to the American people generally, it is | 


really intended only for the colored voters of the 
reconstructed States. Poor Sambo will swallow it 
all, and in abject dread of the Mumbo Jumbo im- 
posed on him as a faithful effigy of the Pope of 
Rome, will eagerly vote on ‘‘ Massa Grant,”’ who is 
to save him from being swallowed up alive by 
the transmarine monster inhabiting the Vatican. 
Whether the white voters of the North will follow 
contentedly in the trail of ‘‘ Massa Sambo ”’ remains 
to be seen. 

DésazeT.—All the European pictorial journals by 
the last steamer abound in portraits of Virginie 
Déjazet. If the death of Garrick “ eclipsed the 
gayety of nations,” that of this incomparable little 
woman, which took place in Paris, December Ist, 
might well have saddened the lovers of dramatic 
art throughout the world. The news, too, was to 
thema painful surprise, for Déjazet always appeared 
so full of vivacity, vitality, gayety, verve, entrain 


and chic, that we all really came to believe that she | 


had discovered the fontaine de jouvence, and bore a 
charmed life. Her artistic career was marvelous, 
having lasted seventy-two years without any per- 
ceptible diminution of her powers to the last. Cer- 
tainly she never played Monsieur Garat better than 
she did last Winter, on the o¢casion of her benefit, 
the most successful ever recorded in the annals of 
the stage. She created a type which dies with the 
breath that gave it vitality; Richelieu, Lauzun, and 
all the elegant and worthless, but entertaining, 
roués of the Regency and reign of Louis XV. died 
again when Déjazet ceased to exist. Most English 
or American actresses who have, like Déjazet, es- 
sayed masculine parts, have done so with the view 
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| of enhancing and emphasizing characteristic femi- 
nine charms, but Déjazet and her imitators trans- 
formed themselves into brilliant young men, and 
| might have passed as such under the Argus-eyes of 
| the Parisian police, supposing they had assumed 
the disguise from necessity. Déjazet’s specialty 
required, in addition to the usual accomplishments 
of an actress, those of a finished light comedian of 
the other sex. It was necessary that she should 
be a good dancer and singer and a mistress of the 
| sword, a>le to hold a flewret against a mavre 
d’armes, and she did so, and for seventy-two years 
nightly danced, sang, diced, flirted and fought to 
the admiration of the most brilliant capitals of 
Europe. Many of her delineations were more than 
amusing sketches--they were historical portraits, 
living masterpieces ot a by-gone civilization. So 
much for the artist. She was also as witty as Sophine 
Armould, and wrote letters which Madame de 
Sévigné would not have hesitated to sign. Above 
all, she was boundlessly generous. She was lavish 
not only of her money, but of her time, of the pain- 
fully-gathered fruits of her experience. She was 
| always ready to come to the aid of young artists, 
and to smooth the pathway of their professional 
career. If a tenth part of those she had befriended 
attended her funeral, it must have been the largest 
Paris ever knew. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
Domestic. 


Presipent Grant ordered a small military force sent 
to support the Deputy Collector in Mississippi 


Tuk anniversary ot the Battle of Trenton, N. J., was 
celebrated on the 27th ult. by a sham battle and social 
festivities. 

Tae umpire in the Mexican Claims Commission, Sir 
Edward Thornton, awarded the sum of $683,000, in 
gold, to the La Abra Silver Mining Company, an Ame. 
rican corporation. 

Ir was discovered that Joseph Bork, Treasurer of the 
City of Buffalo, was a defaulter to the extent of 
$300,000, and a search for him revealed the fact that 
he had fled to Canada. 


A COMMITTRE appointed by the Alabama Legislature to 
investigate the method by which George C. Spencer 
gained a seat in the United States Senate, reported the 
influence of gross corruption 


Governor TiLpEN’s Canal Commission submitted their 
twelfth report, dealing with Auditor Thayer. Upon its 
reception the Governor suspended Mr. Thayer, and 
appointed George W. Schuyler, of Tompkins County, in 
his stead, 


By the arrival of the German steamer Sulier, which 
Was supposed to have a case of dynamite on board, the 
survivors of the Deutschland horror were restored to 
their friends, and full particulars of the Mose! explosion 
given to the public. 

Tuk opening of the Centennial year was celebrated 
| with such a banging of cannon, screeching of whistles, 
pealing of fire, factory and church bells, as had never 
before been heard. The rocket and illumination were 
general throughout the country. 


It was uecided to postpone the Advisory Council of 
Plymouth Church, and unite with Mrs. Moulton in the 
call for a mutual council. A suit for malicious prosecu 
tion, with damages laid at $50,000, was instituted by 
Francis D. Moulton against Henry Ward Beecher. 


Mayor WickHamM of New York removed Police Com- 
missioners Disbecker and Matsell, and, receiving the 
Governor's approval, appointed Joel B. Erhardt and De 
Witt C. Wheeler to the vacancies. Upon the reorgan- 
ization of the Board General Smith was elected President. 


FOREIGN, 
| KinG ALFonso promulgated a decree convoking the 
Spanish Cortes for February 15th. 


Tuer British troops have been victorious in all en- 
gagements with the insurgent Malays 


Ir is rumored that the difficulty between Holland and 
| Venezuela is in a fair way of diplomatic settlement 


Tur statue of the First Napoleon was restored to the 
summit of the Vendome Column without ceremony. 


| GENERAL JOVELLAR, the successor of Valmeseda, Cap 
| tain-General of Cuba, is assured of a most cordial recep- 
tion at Havana, 

A PERMANENT ComMITTEE, consisting of thirteen mem 
bers of the left and twelve of the Right, was chosen in 
the French Assembly 

Tue challenge of the New York Rifle Association to 
take part in a match at Philadelphia this Summer was 
accepted by the National Association of Great Britain 


Tur Catholic Bishop of Gnesen and Posen was arrested 
| and conveyed to prison to serve outa sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment for violation of the Faulk Eccle- 
siastical law. 

Ex-PresipeNt THieRs published a letter reserving the 
| right to choose between the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies, in case he should be elected to both houses, 
as is very probable. 


PARTICULARS Were received of a severe hurricane that 
swept over the Philippine Islands, in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, on the 30th of November, causing a loss of 250 
| lives and the destruction of 3,800 buildings. 


Mvcn surprise was expressed that the Austrian scheme 
for the pacification of the Turkish troubles had not been 
presented to the Great Powers, and that negotiations 
have been opened between Austria and Russia upon 
some disputed points. 


A vicorous bombardment of Hernani was made by the 
Carlists. General Moriones, the hero of the Army of the 
North, and the officer who first proclaimed Alfonso King 
of Spain, arrived at San Sebastian to resume active 


operations. 
Two veRY important dispatches were received cou 
cerning the Cuban complications, One from Madrid 


announced that Spain would address a communication 
to the Great Powers on the subject ; the other, from 
London, asserted that the American Minister had sent 
an official note to the British Government to test its 
views, and that a definite answer would be deferred fo, 
the present. 


OBITUARY. 
Decemper 27th.—At Quincy, Ill., the Hon. W. A. 


Richardson, ex-member of Congress, ex-Governor 

of Nebraska, and the successor in the Senate of 

| Stephen A. Douglas, aged 64 

‘¢ 28th.—At Richmond, Staten Island, the Rev. 
Henry Boehm, supposed to be the oldest minister 
in the world, aged 100 years and six months 

JANUARY Ist.—At Auburn. N. Y., the Rev. Dr. 
J. B. Condit, Professor Emeritus of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, aged 68. 

‘* 2d.—At New Bedford, the Hon. John H. Clif- 


ford, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, aged 66, 
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WHAT IS DYNAMITE? 
IIisTORY, PREPARATION, PROPERTIES AND 
USES OF THIS POWERFUL EXPLOSIVE. | 


N order to understand what dynamite is, and 
how it came to be invented, we must go 
back more than sixty years to the investiga- 
tions of a celebrated chemist, Professor Chev- 
reul, of Paris, who discovered the compound 
nature of the fats, and made known the pecu- 
liar properties of glycerine. ‘The natural fats 
are ethers of certain organic acids, and glycer- 
ine is the alcohol which can be separated from 
them. The value of Chevreul’s discovery was 
scarcely appreciated at that early day, but at 
the present time an entire revolution in the ' 
great industry of soap and candles has been ) 
occasioned by it. The glycerine, which for : 
centuries has been thrown away, is now care- 
fully preserved, and has become an article of 
large consumption in many industries. Its 
relation to dynamite remains to be told. An 
Italian chemist, working in the laboratory of 
Professor Pelouze, in Paris, was trying some 
experiments on the action of a mixture of oil 
of vitriol and aqua fortis upon glycerine, and 
in the course of his work succeeded in making 
a substance which proved to be very danger- 
ous to handle, so much so, that it was thought 
unwise to attempt to do anything withit. As 
the new compound was found to contain three 
parts of nitrogen, it was called tri-nitro-glycer- 
ine, and by this name the dangerous substance 
has since been known, Another oil, somewhat 
similar in appearance, but much simpler’ in 
constitution, called chloride of nitrogen, was 
also discovered by a French chemist, who 
nearly lost his life while experimenting with it. 
This oil has not been introduced as an ex 
plosive agent, as it decomposes too violently, 
and is wholly unmanageable. As the same 
view was entertained of nitro-glycerine for 
many years, it is quite probable that some 
day we shall hear of the introduction of the 
chloride of nitrogen combined with sand or 
gunpowder, and bearing some Greek name 
indicative of its immense power. It was on 
the 5th of July, 1847, that Sombrero published 
an account of nitro-glycerine in the transac- 
tions of the Turin Academy of Sciences. The 
bad name he gave the compound had the 
effect of deterring any one from attempting to 
make any practical use of his discovery. It, 
with its analogue, chloride of nitrogen, was 
relegated to the limbo of things to be cau- 
tiously let alone. A Swedish engineer by the 
name of Alfred Nobel was the first to venture 
to disregard the warnings of scientific men, 
and in July, 1864, seventeen years after the 
first publication on the subject, took out a 
patent for the new explosive oil. The temerity 
and perseverance of this man was something 
very unusual. Although several factories were 
blown up in the early experiments, costing the 
lives of numerops workmen, he persevered 
until he solved the problem, and finally reduced 
the manufacture of nitro-glycerine to a safe 
basis, and thus provided an explosive agent 
which, in careful hands, has proved of great 
value and economy in many extensive engi- 
neering undertakings. When manufactured on 
the spot where it is intended to be used, it is 
now regarded as heing as safe as gunpowder, 
while its explosive force is rated at ten times 
that of its ancient competitor. 

In order to bring nitro-glycerine within the 
range of articles of transport, Nobel tried 
many experiments, and finally hit by accident upon the one which 
resulted in the production of the powder known as dynamite. The 
manufacture of this explosive is now conducted on a large scale 
in the manner described below. The raw materials are sulphuric acid, 
Chili saltpetre and infusorial earth. The sulphuric acid is the ordinary 








FIG. 1.—INFUSORIAL EARTH FROM NEAR RICHMOND, VA. 


English oil of vitriol, The nitric acid is made from Chili saltpetre, 
and the crude glycerine in Europe is brought chiefly from Mar- 
seilles, and, in the United States, from Cincinnati. The infusorial 
earth comes from Hanover, in the neighborhood of which city there 
are exhaustless deposits. In the United States the material under the 
name of tripoli, electric silicon, etc., is found near Richmond, Va. 
(see Fig. 1), at Suckasunny, N. J., and in various parts of Nevada. 
This form of earth is composed of the skeletons of a vast number 
of infusorial animals, called diatoms, which yield a spongy silica 
admirably adapted for a polishing powder, or as an absorbent for 
oils and liquids. It is also used in the preparation of soluble glass, 
for pigments, or fire-proof packing and numerous other purposes. 
The Hanover tripoli, known as kieselguhr, is packed in casks and 
sent to all parts of the world, even as far as San Francisco, for the 
manufacture of dynamite. The nitric acid required is made at the 
factory, tor the reason that a very concentrated article is required, 
the transportation of which would be difficult. It is obtained on 
a large scale by placing in a cast-iron vessel, A, Fig. 2, the 
nitrate to be operated upon, to which is added, by means of a 
funnel, strong sulphuric acid. The lid is replaced, and the vessel 
connected by means of the clay-lined tube, B, with the glass tube, 
C, dipping into the large stoneware flask, D, which serves the pur- 
pose of a receiver. This flask is connected by means of a tube, a, 
to a similar vessel, D’, and that to a third vessel, D’’, and so on, in 
order to cempletely condense the vapors which might have escaped 
through the first, second and third vessels. The iron vessel, A, is 
heated by means of the fire placed in the hearth, F, the smoke and 
hot gases being carried off byG H. At the outset of the operation the 
damper, d, is so regulated as to shut off the lower channel and 
cause the smoke and hot gases to pass through E, heating the 
vessels D, D’, and D”, this precaution being required to prevent 
their cracking by the hot acid vapors entering from A. As soon, 
however, as the distillation has fairly commenced, the damper 
is altered to shut off E and pass the hot air and gases through G. 

At large establishments, tour or five of these retorts are in con- 
stant operation, and the product from each bench is so mixed 
that the average specific gravity shall be equal to 47 or 48 B. A 
weaker acid than this does not work well. 

Having obtained the acids, the next step is the conversion of the 
inoffensive glycerine into the explosive oil. Four large cast-iron 
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cining at a red heat in an oven with four 

7 shelves, one above the other, on which the 
earth is placed and slowly pushed from the 
upper to the lower. The organic matter which 
is considered dangerous to the stability of the 
dynamite is thus burned out. Itis then pressed 
with hard rollers and sifted, which separates 
it from the larger grains. It is now ready for 
use. 

Fifty pounds of infusorial sand are put into 
flat wooden tanks and covered with 150 pounds 
of nitro-glycerine,when the workmen mix them 

cit with the naked hand. Gloves of india-rubber 
i 1 were at fist provided, but the workmen pre- 


Hs ; ferred to knead the mixture with the free 


hands. In half an hour the incorporation of the 
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CARY OF HUNSDON.—FIRsT MEETING OF CARY OF HUNSDON AND THOMAS JEFFERSON—‘‘ MR. CARY, LET 
CE YOU TO A YOUNG FRIEND OF MINE, WHO IS ALSO ON HIS WAY TO WILLIAMSBURG—MR. 


FERSON, FROM GOOCHLAND.’’—SEE PAGE 302. 


) kettles are used, in which are mixed 1,300 pounds of nitric acid and 
2,600 pounds of sulphuric acid. The acids become heated by mix- 
ing, and are allowed a day to cool before using. A light shed, open 

| on the side, covers the kettle, which latter 

| is surrounded with brick to prevent it crack- 
ing in Winter. 

Only 630 pounds of the glycerine are treated 
with the 3,900 pounds of acid. ‘The mixed and 
cooled acids are allowed to flow into the 
wooden vat 1 (see Fig. 3) lined with quarter- 
inch lead. The glycerine is stored in 2, and 
in 3 is a reservoir of water. The vats 1, 2 

communicate with a box, C, also lined with 
lead, and divided into compartments which 
open into the trough D. 

This box is provided with machinery to give 
it an oscillating motion, indicated by the dotted 
lines; it also has a thermometer to show the 
temperature. A constant stream of cold water 
is made to flow around the vat D and out at 
N. As soon as everything is ready the acid is 
allowed to flow through A into C, and the 
glycerine through B into the same vessel. At 
the same time an oscillating motion is imparted 
to C by workmen who are stationed at a dis- 
tance of thirty or forty feet, protected by a 
strong wall. As soon as all the glycerine 
has flowed in, the operation may be considered 
as ended, for the nitration takes place instantly. 
The oil from D is drawn into the vat 4 which 
is half filled with water. The nitro-glycerine 


sinks to the bottom and can be decanted from the dilute acids. The | 


next step is to mix the oil with the inert silica. The infusorial 
earth has three constituents which must be removed—water, organic 
substances, and coarse gravel. The first two are removed by cal- 
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FIG, 3,—MANUFACTURE OF NITRO-GLYCERINE, 










VIET Ss Sinope i oil with the sand is complete and the dynamite 
PLU is ready for filling in the cartridge molds. The 
it HI} cartridges are simple cylinders, protected by 
panes parchment paper. If ordinary paper is used 
HT the oil soas into it, and there is great danger 
of prematuce explosion. Dynamite is a brown- 
ish gray, sometimes reddish, inodorous, pasty, 
greasy mass, having the specific gravity of 1.6. 
When ignited by an ordinary flame it burns up 
quickly without detonation, and must therefore 
be fired with a patent exploder containing 
fulminate of silver inclosed in a copper cap- 
sule. It requires a heavy blow of a hammer 
on an anvil to explode it, and even then only 
the portions struck are fired. In this respect 
it presents great advantages over nitro-glycer- 
ine, which is easily exploded by percussion. 
On the other hand, the wood of the boxes in 
which dynamite is packed becomes by slow 
degrees impregnated with nitro-glycerine, and 
forms a most dangerously explosive material, 
which may give rise to serious accidents in 
warehouses where it is stored. 


Nobel subjected dynamite to numerons se- 
vere tests before putting it upon the market. 
He placed acase ot it containing eighty pounds 
on a brisk fire, and the dynamite was consumed 
without noise or shock; a similar case flung 
from a height of sixty-five feet on a hard rock 
was urfaflected. A weight of over 200 pounds 
was then let fall from a height of twenty feet 
upon a box of dynamite ; the box was smashed, 
but again there was no explosion. As long 
as the nitro-glycerine is confined in the in- 
fusorial silica there appears to be very little 
danger, but the escape of a few drops of the 
oil may be the source of great mischief. The 
force exerted by the dynamite is much greater 
than that of gunpowder, and under the name 
of giant powder it has been largely employed 
in the mines of California. Other explosives, 
such as dualine, lithofracteur, and colonia 
powder, may be said to be varieties of dyna- 
mite, having nitro-glycerine for their base and 
using sawdust or some other substance as 
an absorbent. All of them are powerful ex- 
plosives, and must be handled with care. 


VIRGINIA RELICS OF PREHISTORIC 
MAN, 


/ NFORMATION has just been received at 

the Smithsonian Institution of some import- 
ant and interesting discoveries in the drift or 
gravel-beds on the banks of the James River, 
in Virginia, relating to prehistoric man. A sci- 
entific gentleman, who has has been at work 
making excavations for these relics of the 
early man, has brought to light worked flints, 
in the lower beds of gravel, similar, in most 
respects, to those which are contained in the drifts of the Old World. 
At this point on the James River was found in the drift a quaint, 
long-rotted and well-worn spear-head or scraper of the early man, 
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FIG. 2.—MANUFACTURE OF NITRIC ACID. 


The exact locality from which these relics have been taken is on 
the north side of the James River. There is a bluff which was 
anciently washed by the Spring freshets, and which serves at present 
the purpose of a wall of protection to the track and buildings of 
the R. & Y. Railroad Company. It has been laid open by excavation 
for a roadway on its surface, and for a yard or over on its exposed 
flank. The brick has been topped off, and the wall of the bluff 
has been pushed back, so to speak, as much as fifty feet or 
more. 

The depth of these antiquities is about thirty feet below the ground- 
level of the river valley. Some of the flints were obtained from a 
seam of gravel about fifteen feet above the ordinary flood-tide, and 
about four feet above the highest freshets. These implements 
appear to be worked chiefly from bluish-looking pebbles that lie so 
conspicuously in one of the beds. After they are washed and dried 
they assume that glassiness of exterior which is said to belong 
exclusively to implements from the drifts. That they are probably 
of the like age as those of the quaternary gravels of Europe, may 
be inferred from the general correspondence of form, and trom the 
somewhat similar character of the beds from which they are ob- 
tained. There is no doubt that all the gravels immediately adjacent 
to the James River, and those of the Appomattox, also, contain, in 
different numbers and forms, deposits of worked flints and peb- 
bles. 

The gravel of Gamble Hill, overlooking the rapids, is pitched at an 
elevation of sixty or more feet above the river. Even here are most 
convincing evidences of man’s antiquity. Worked pebbles have 
been taken from this section, which correspond, in form and general 
character, with those found in the excavated Powhatan Terrace. 
These relics present strong evidences that the quaternary man had 
advanced in America, by long steps, from the rudest beginnings to 
the more recent ages of smooth stone and bronze, 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S JEWELS. 
HE magnificent jewels which were lately the property of 
I the Empress Engénie, and which were sent first to Bombay, 
and ultimately to Calcutta, for disposal, have just been purchased 
by the Maharajah of Puttiala, India. The jewels comprise a 
brilliant cut diamond necklace, silver-setting, composed of 18 
large brilliant-shaped diamonds and 11 small do.; also 11 brilliant 
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cit drop-shape diamonds; a pair of | 
liant cut diamond earrings, composed of two 
large brilliant-shape diamonds, two small do., | 
and two large brilliant cut drop-shape diamonds, 


silver-setting ; a single-stone brilliant, the ‘ Po- 
tachin”’ diamond. The price is rumored to have 
been about six lakks of rupees, or $300,000, 


The Maharajah is said to have one of the finest col 
lections of jewels in India, and altogether, when he 
appears in state with these on, Puttiala will be 
worth looking at. 


SIMILITUDES. 


YUBLIMELY calm—her only wish to know 
s In her unswerving glance nor fear nor ruth, 
Reckless how suns may shine or storms may blow 
Stands, like an adamantine statue, Truth 
See, in the kindling East that cloudlet gray 
Touched by the Dawn, a heavenly gem appears; 
Thus Hope floats lucent in life’s early ray, 
Thus, too, or yet ‘tis noon, oft falls in tears. 


Full many a mimic part doth love sustain 
And aptly act in aspect, mien and breath; 

But his chief characters are Grief and Pain 
And often, too, he shows himself as Death 


O’er rugged roads doth Reason slow advance, 
Pondering each step with face to earth inclined, 
Yet sometimes will he raise a longing glance, 
And list Faith’s wordless promise on the wind 


Cary of Hunsdon. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS or A MAN or’76. 


By JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 


CHAPTER I. -- HUNSDON, 


LD age is given to musing— to pursuing idly its 
recollections and its dreams. I havé a favor 

() ite seat under an ash-tree on the igwn where 
I often fall into reverie, and losing sight of 

the present, return in memory to the scenes of my 
early years. As I muse at such times, a feeling of 
regret obtrudes itself that all that I have seen and 
felt should perish with me; that the comedy and 
the tragedy, the tears and laughter, of my life 
should pass into oblivion, and nothing remain of 
me but the name carved on a tombstone. There is 
something sad, I think, in such a thought—the de- 
sire to be remembered is surely pardonable—and 


such has been the motive impelling me _ to 
write these memories. Although quiet in my 
tastes, and more of a student and dreamer 


in temperament than an actor, it was my for- 
tune to be thrown in contact with stirring events 
to be personally acquainted with many of the 
great men of a remarkable epoch; and it is of 
these events and personages that I now design to 
speak. In doing so I am certain that I shall inter- 
est myself —old age is garrulous and fond of story- 
telling! May the record, in turn, interest others. 

] was born in the year 1748 at ‘‘ Hunsdon,”’ my 
father’s country-seat, on the right bank of James 
River, between Richmond and City Point, in Vir- 
ginia. 

The house was a plain old homestead, built of | 
brick, with a long portico in front, and overshad- 
owed by oaks, among which were, here and there, 
a ‘ew slender Lombardy poplars. On the left was 
the garden, in terraces,after the ancient fashion, 
with the walks edged by box-bushes, and beyond 
this a meadow extended to the river. To the west 
and south the prospect was shut in by forest; east- 
ward you saw the opposite shore of the river, a | 
commanding height on which stood ‘‘ Wilton ’’—the | 
home of the Randolphs. Within, Hunsdon was a 
fair specimen of old-time building. The hall was 
wainscoted in oak, and the mantelpieces were tall 
and carved in panels. All about the place was 
unassuming and homelike. There were no evi- 
dences of wealth, and the estate itself was only of | 
moderate size, still we lived in great comfort, which | 
was due to my father’s good management, and to 
this gentleman | shall now give a few words. 

He was a tall and very distinguished-looking man, 
of remarkable suavity of manners, but very silent 
and sedate. I never knew him to fall into a pas- 
sion, or even to raise his voice, and yet he was im- 
plicitly obeyed, and everything he desired was 
done with regularity and precision. His own life | 
was as regular as the movements of a machine. | 
He rose at dawn, and rode over his estate, return- 
ing to breakfast at eight in Summer, and at nine in 
Winter. After breakfast he wrote letters or trans- 
acted business, At three he dined, drinking half 
a glass of punch and two glasses of wine, after | 
which he dozed in his chair for about an hour. In 
the evening he walked out, often accompanied by 
iny mother and myself. At sunset he drank tea, 
and precisely at nine retired to rest. Such was my | 
father’s calm and systematic life. He had been a | 
member of the King’s Council, and Lieutenant- | 
Governor of Virginia; but | am certain that he pre- 
ferred to reside quietly on his estate. He was a 
tuvorite with his old neighbors, and greatly beloved 
by the poor, and I recall him now with mingled 
love and reverence. 

Of my beloved mother I shall say a few words 
only. She was still a beautiful woman when she 
had passed the age of fifty, small of stature, with | 
deep blue eyes, and a smile the sweetest that I | 
have ever seen on the human face. Her piety was 
deep and earnest, and she lost no occasion of in- 
stilling into me, her only child, the profoundest rev- 
erence for holy things. From my early childhood 
to the day of her death this holy, maternal love 
seemed to envelop my life; and, thank God! 
repaid it with the deepest tenderness and devotion, 

To end this preface, I was sent in my childhood 
to one of those rustic academies called “ Old Field | 
Schools,’’ where | received the rudiments of my | 
education; and at seventeen set out for William | 
and Mary College, at Williamsburg,where my father 
had been a student before me. It is with this date 
that I shall begin the story of my life. I was well 
grown, | believe, for my age, rather below than | 
ubove the medium height; calm rather than impul- | 
sive, but of cheerful and hopeful disposition ; and | 
I remember still with what pleasure I set forth on | 
my firet journey out into the world. It may interest 
some of my grandchildren to hear. how their small 
grandpa of seventeen was dressed. He wore a 
gallant cocked hat, a pair of fair-topped boots, and 
a brown coat and silk waistcoat, both embroidered 
hy his mother’s hands. His clothes were carried 
in a leathern valise strapped behind the saddle of 
the servant accompanying him; and so witha close 
pressure of his father’s band, and a kiss from his 
mother who had melted to tears, the youth mounted 
and set out for Williamsburg. 


| 
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CHAPTER II.—MY FIR@? ACQUAINTANCE WITH TWO 
FAMOUS MEN. 


SHALL not give much space to the first years 
of my tife; bat two or three incidents worthy 


on this very journey. : 

My father had requested me to take Caroline 
County on my route, in order to deliver some law 
papers to his friend, Mr. Edmund Pendleton. I ac- 
cordingly rode northward, delivered the papers to 
Mr. Pendleton at his home, ** Edmundsbury,’’ where 
I spent the night, and on the next morning resumed 
my journey towards Wilhamsburg. 

Unfortunately | missed my road, and only reached 
Pamunkey River towards evening. Fording with 
difficulty ‘TI passed to the south bank, and seeing a 
man fishing at a little distance, rode to him to in- 
the road. He was a rudely clad personage, 
with a homespun coat, Knee-breeches of dressed 
leather, yarn stockings, and heavy shoes. An old 
battered hat covered his forehead, and from a 
gaunt, careless but not unpleasant face shone 
pair of piercing eyes. 

I inquired my road, was directed, and while 
allowing my horse to take breath after half-swiin 
ming the river, entered into conversation with the 
stranger. He very quickly impressed me with the 
conviction that his mind was far superior to his 
appearance. An allusion to the depth of water at 
the ford produced from my new friend the reply 
that the river was falling, but would not hurry 


quire 





arge bril-} of relation occurred at that period—one of them | brown hair, inclining to red. 


a | 


| midst of its grassy yard, was crowded with people 


it-elf if ‘‘ King George III. himself were waiting to | 


cross.’’ I was amused at his tone, and said that the 
river would act discourteously—all the more as 
George Ill. was a very worthy and respectable 
man. 
became suddenly denunciatory. 

‘His majesty is grinding us prettily, my chance 
friend,’’ he said, ‘‘and here in Virginia things are 
not much better. The nabobs lord it over the poor 
common people, and what they leave them is gob- 
bled up by the parsons.” 

‘You seem not to like the nabobs and the par- 
sons,”’ I said, laughing. 

“1 confess I do not admire either 
last. Howis anybody to admire a set of clerical 
gentlemen who play cards and hunt foxes, and 
drone in the pulpit sleepily, until some new-light 
Presbyterian preacher makes them foam at the 
mouth by presuming to say that he, too, is a di- 
vine? So it goes—royalty, the establishment, the 
aristocracy—all are saddled on us, strangling free 
thought and action; but luckily the whole system 
is doomed.”’ 

‘In Virginia?” 

‘‘In North America, for the other colonies are 
no better off than Virginia.’’ 

‘*What would you put in place of all?’ 

‘* Equality.”’ 

‘‘Men are not equal,’ I said; *‘and cannot be 
made so, as some are wise and some are fools— 
some educated and some ignorant.” 

“Well, at least leave the way free,’’ replied my 
friend; ‘‘ let the human mind be unfettered in reli- 
gion, politics, and all things.”’ 

‘‘T agree to that,’’ I said; “ but I do not believe 
the wealthy and educated people are necessarily 
weak and bad. There may be trouble with Eng- 
land, even a struggle, and then they will show their 
love of country, | am sure.”’ 

The stranger seemed dubious. 

** And these men whom you do not seem to like,”’ 
I added, “ will listen to any one who can convince 


This seemed to arouse the stranger, and he | 


especially the | 


| 
| 





| speaker to more bitter denunciation. 
| thrilled at his voice, and seemed about to shout 


them, or follow anybody who shows himself able | 


to lead.” 

** Never on airth ?”’ said my friend. His singular 
pronunciation made me laugh, and I said : 

‘*You yourself may become a leader.” 

‘*T?_1 am perfectly good for nothing, my young 
friend,and have failed in everything I ever undertook. 


| penny damages for the clergy—a verdict utterly 
| against law and fact. 


I had a farm, and I nearly starved; then | was a coun- | 


try merchant, and was soon bankrupt. ! am now 
going to try the law, and have been studying for 
six weeks. I predict I will fail at this as I did at 
the rest.” 

“I hope not.”’ 

‘Lam nait’rally fit for nothing, unless it be fish- 


| ing, idling, and playing the fiddle.”’ 


‘*Who knows, sir?’ I said, with a strong preju- 
dice in favor of my companion, whose modest 
estimate of himself conciliated liking ;‘‘ you may 
become a counselor, and even a great orator.” 

The stranger laughed aloud. 

‘*] have not the least turn for public speaking, 
and am going to break down in my first effort,’’ he 
said. ‘* No, my young friend, you are entirely mis- 
taken in your flattering predictions. I will live and 
die poor and unknown. A man shows what is in 
him before be is twenty-seven. There is nothing in 
me. When I die my friends will feel disposed to 
cut upon my tombstone, if 1 leave money enough to 
buy one: ‘ Here lies Patrick Henry, who was by 
nature. good-for-nothing, and fulfilled his destiny !”’ 

As he had a bite at this moment, the stranger 
forgot his political and personal discourse, and ar- 
dently concentrated his attention on his present 
pursuit, drawing up a very fine fish. With a few 
more words we then parted, and I rode on. 

I shall proceed to show now how I ascertained 
whether I or the ea had most 
reason. Finding myself benighted, I rode up toa 
handsome house upon a hill—the residence, I was 
informed by a wayfarer, of Colonel Dandridge, who 
was an old friend of my father. | was received 
with a true Virginia welcome, and found the draw- 
ing-room filled with young ladies and their beaux 
intent on a little dancing trolic. The sable fiddler 
had, however, failed to appear, and the company 
were in despair, when my triend the angler of the 
Pamunkey, in a somewhat more presentable cos- 
tume, made his appearance. He had no sooner 
done so than he was besieged to play for thern— 
readily consented, and, in a few moments the gay 
couples were dancing to some of the most admir- 
able music I have ever heard from the violin. The 
angler was plainly a master of his instrument, and 
threw his whole soul into country dance and ree}, 
which he performed with immense ardor, his face 
glowing, and his foot keeping time. 

“Have you ever heard better playing, Mr. 
Cary ?”’ said smiling old Colonel Dandridge. ‘‘ Pa- 
trick Henry-—that is his name—is a performer of 
real genius. I doubt if he will perform so well 
to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow, sir ?”’ 

** Patrick isto speak in the parsons’ cause, as we 
call it, and everybody is langhing at the idea. The 
case is perfectly desperate, and all the counsel 
have retired—and, to crown all, Patrick has never 
made a speech in his life.”’ 

I looked at the gentleman at whose presumption 
everybody was laughing. He was sawing away on 
his instrument with enthusiasm, and wound up the 

| reel he was playing with a headlong crash, which 
seemed to scatter the maidens to their seats like 
the rush of a storm-wind. The grim face of the 
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I had noticed his 
headlong execution of the figures of the reel, and 
we now entered into conversation, his address be- 
ing frank and good-humored. As we were both 
going to William and Mary, we agreed to ride in 
company; and on the next morning duly set out 
together, our road leading through Hanover Court 


House. 

My companion, I remember, made no other im- 
pression on me than that of a gay and thoughtless 
youth. He spoke of the scene on the pret eding 


evening, and of Henry’s violin-playing, which he 
said was certainly excellent—he himself was some 
thing of a performer, but a mere tyro compared 
with Henry. 

‘I wonder whether he will speak as well as he 


plays,”’ said my companion. “ We can ascertain 
by stopping an hour—here is Hanover Court 
House.” 


The little village, with its old courthouse in the 
of all classes, from plain countrymen riding raw- | 
boned horses to wealthy planters in their four- 
horse chariots: and when we entered the court- 
room we could scarcely find a place to stand. 

On a raised platform sat the justices, flanked by 
a number ot the clergy. Beneath were the jury 
and counsel—Mr. Lyons, a courtly-looking gentle- 
man, for the clergy; and my friend the angler for 
the opposing parties. 

The clergy were suing for arrearage of salary, | 
which an order of the King in Council directed 
should be paid them—a law of the Virginia Bur- 
gesses to the contrary notwithstanding. Mr. Lyons 
made his argument, and it was so perfectly con- 
clusive, that the clergy exchanged smiles of satis- 
faction: and I saw Henry hang his head, with an 
expression on his face akin to despair. When Mr. 
Lyons sat down, a silence of some moments suc- 
ceeded; then the fiddle-playing, angler-lawyer rose 
slowly and awkwardly, stammering out a few 
words in so low a tone that they could scarcely 
be heard. He seemed, indeed, to be panic-struck. 
He scarcely raised his eyes. His voice faltered; 
and all seemed over. 

All was not over. Some latent force in the man 
seemed slowly to develop itself. His tones grew 
gradually firmer; his head rose slowly. Thesound 
of his voice seemed to kindle him. Iam unable to 
find words to describe the remarkable transforma- 
tion which finally took place in the speaker. I saw 
unfolding themselves before my eyes the mys- 
terious and indescribable powers of the born 
orator. His frame grew as straight as an arrow; 
his eyes flamed, and his voice touched the secret 
chords of passion in the hearts of his hearers, 1 
say of passion. He did not appeal to their reason. 
Indeed, his argument was nothing—he simply de- 
nounced the King and the clergy, and he carried 
the crowd with him. If the King annulled a law of 
the Virginia Burgesses, he exclaimed, the King | 
was “a tyrant, and had forfeited all right to 
obed ence.” 

‘*The gentleman has spoken treason !”’ cried Mr. 
Lyons. 

The interruption was unfortunate. 


It lashed the 
The crowd 


aloud; and, at last, in utter indignation, the clergy | 
rose in a body and left the court-room. At last the 
orator sat down, and the jury took the case, and 
almost immediately brought in a verdict of one 





What followed was remarkable. Henry was 
caught up by the crowd, raised on their shoulders, 
and borne, in the midst of triumphant shouts, 


| around the court-green, and then to the tavern. 





| 
| 


| 
| 
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angler had filled with pleasure, and ten minutes | 


afterwards shouts of laughter issued from a group 
gathered around him —the “ good-for-nothing ”’ 
| was telling a humorous story. | was looking in 
the direction of the laughers, when Colonel Dan- 
| dridge touched my arm, and said: 
| ‘*Mr. Cary, let me introduce you to a young 
| friend of mine, who is also on his way to Williams- 
burg—Mr. Thomas Jefferson, from Goochland.” 
I shook hands with Mr. Thomas Jefferson, who 
was a fall, thin, angular young gentleman, a little 
older than myself, with a ruddy complexion and 





He had become, in an hour’s space, the ‘‘ Man of | 
the People.” 
As I rode out of the village with young Thomas 
Jefferson, | remember how his face glowed when he 

spoke of Henry. 

‘* Did you ever hear more wonderful oratory ?” he 
exclaimed. 

‘Never!’ I replied, with an enthusiasm as great 
as his own. 

‘*That man,” he added, ‘ seems to me to speak 
as Homer wrote !” 

We rode on together—I remember thinking at the 
time that I had never met with a gayer companion 

and on the evening of the next day we reached 
Williamsburg. 





IIIl.—GOVERNOR FAUQUIER’S 
SECRETARY. 

1 OOD, kind, honest old ‘‘ William and Mary"! 

NM May she be blessed and prosper! She was 
honored a century since, she is honored still—may 
she be honored and cherished in all coming years! 

I shall pass over my life at college—it would 
scarcely interest the reader—but I must say some- 
thing of two or three persons whose acquaintance 
I made at this period, and whose lives were after- 
wards intimately associated with my own. 

There was a condition attached to the royal be- 
quest to William and Mary College, that the faculty 
and students should proceed annually to the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace on the 5th of November, where one 
of the students should repeat before His Excellency 
a copy of Latin verses. | 

I was selected, in the year of my arrival, to de- 
liver these verses, and went with the dean, faculty 
and students to the palace in grand procession, | 
where, standing in his large reception-room, the | 
Governor awaited us. 

Governor Francis Fauquier was a graceful and } 
courtly gentleman, and he received us in full court- 
dress—em broidered coat, silk stockings, powdered 
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hair and short-sword. 
With considerable trepidation I delivered my | 
Latin address, the smiling Governor Fauquier | 
| 


made a courteous response to the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty, and then the procession of professors and stu- 
dents defiled out of the reception-room, and re- 
turned to the college—all save myself. The 
Governor had requested me, with a smile, to re- 
main, and now entered into courteous conversation 
with me. 

It is unnecessary to record the observations of 
His Excellency. Learning that I was a relative of 
Colonel Cary of ‘ Ampthill,’ he said, laughing, 
that the gentleman in question might prove a dan- 
gercus adversary if England and Virginia ever 
quarreled, And when I expressed the hope that 
no such quarrel would take place, Governor Fau- 
quier replied, with the same light laugh: 

‘*‘Who knows? Even you young gentlemen of 
William and Mary doubt the divine right of kings ? 
There is young Tom Jefferson, an iconoclast, if there 
ever was one, and the best of company, too. But 
what a pestilent leveler! Royalty, nobility, aris- 
tocracy—one and all of these sacred institutions 
are the objects of his satire! And even here in my 
palace I am surrounded by political infidels!” 

A slight laugh from one corner of the apartment 


| followed these words, and turning round, I saw a 


young gentleman who was seated at a table writing. 
‘This is Dinsmore, my private secretary. 
Dinsmore, Mr. Cary,” said the Governor. 
The private secretary laid down his 
forward, and cordially held out his hand. 
man of about twenty-five, rather tall, 


pen, came 
He was a 
vigorously 


| breezy morning of November 


= 


Mr. | 


| knit, and the expression of his face was bright and 
| joyous. It was an uncommonly handsome face. The 
| forehead was lofty, the eyes brown and brilliant, 
the nose straight, the lips instinct with the very 
spirit of mirth. He was dressed almost riehly, and 
his dark hair was profusely powdered. About the 
whole man was an indetinable atmosphere of good 
society, and a certain friendliness and simplicity 
which impressed me strongly and drew me towards 
him from the first moment of my acquaintance with 
him. 

‘*You will like Dinsmore,’ said the Governor, 
laughing; ‘he is an excellent fellow and a furious 
fox-hunter, which is apt to recommend him to you 
young gentlemen of Virginia. The only fault I have 
to find with him is that he has spent some time in 
Paris, and is a derider of the throne—though not of 


; the altar!” 


‘His Excellency is pleased to amuse himself at 
my expense, Mr. Cary,’ was the laughing reply of 
the secretary. ‘‘ He is himselfa democratic philoso- 
pher, which | am not. | am very glad to make your 
acquaintance, sir, and trust we shall meet again.” 

This was evidently amere commonplace expres- 
sion of courtesy, and [ scarcely expected to meet Mr. 
Dinsmore again: but in this expectation I was mis- 
taken. 

I had a friend in the neighborhood of Williamsburg 


who was an ardent fox-hunter; and knowing how 
| fond I was of following the hounds, he invited me to 


a grand hunt a few days after the scene at the 
Governor's which I have just related. I joyfully 
accepted the invitation; borrowed from one of my 
fellow-students a fine thoroughbred, which the 
youth kept in the town in open violation of college 
rules; and on the morning appointed—a delightful 
, was riding with half 
a dozen huntsmen, after my friend’s hounds, in full 
cry after an old gray fox. 

I should like to describe one of these old fox-hunts 
of my youth, when my blood bounded so joyously, 
and the cry of the hounds was such music as I never 
expect to listen to again. But my narrative de- 
mands my attention—I must pass to scenes more 
important than fox-hunting—and I shall proceed to 
record the inoident of this day, which gave it a 
distinct place in my memory. 

I had at once recognized among my friends’ 

guests, as we reached the ground, the Governor's 
private secretary, Mr. Dinsmore, and he met me 
with a cordial smile and a warm grasp of the hand. 
His appearance was altogether different. His richly 
embroidered coat, silk stockings and powder had 
disappeared, and he wore a plain brown hunting 
suit, fair-topped boots, and a little jockey cap fitting 
close to the head. In his hand he carried a whip, 
and around his neck was slung a hunter's horn. He 
was the perfect model of a fox-hunter with no 
thought but the exciting sport before him. 
The hounds opened in full cry, and the hunt be 
gan under the most favorable auspices. Three 
hours afterwards the old gray fox had led us a 
dance of about twenty miles, and was doubling 
back, apparently as fresh as when he was un 
earthed in the morning. 

The hard ride had gradually thinned out the hun- 
ters, leaving only three or four. Then the number 
still diminished, and finally Dinsmore and myself 
were riding neck and neck—the only two who kept 
in aght of the hounds. He was superbly mounted 
on an English hunter of great power, and rode like 
the Wild Huntsman himself. I could see, as from 
time to time he turned his joyful face towards me, 
that he was struck with the performance of my 
own animal; and as I cleared a very high fence at 
the same moment with himself, he cried, ‘‘ Good !”’ 

Three hundred yards further another fence, still 
more difficult, lay directly in our course. I drove 
my thoroughbred at it, just managed to clear it, 


| and was going on, when, looking over my shoulder, 


I saw Dinsmore’s hunter fall and rol! over with his 
rider under him. I got to him as soon as possible, 
and leaped to the ground to extricate him; but he 
saved me the trouble. As I reached the spot, the 
hunter struggled to his feet, with Dinsmore still in 
the saddle, and clinging to him like death. 

‘*It is nothing !’’ he cried, laughing. 

Then shouting the loud ‘‘ Whoop, halloo!” he 
struck the fine animal, who was unhurt, with his 
little riding-whip, dashed on the track of the 
hounds, and half an hour afterwards he was waving 
above his head the brush of the old gray fox, the 
ringing blast of his horn announcing the event for 
miles around. 

A gay dinner followed the hunt, and Dinsmore 
was not only the hero of the day, but the very soul 
of the joyous company. His spirits seemed to 
effervesce like some sparkling wine. Never have | 
seen a more perfect example of what is calleda 
‘*good companion,” and | still hear a hunting- 
song he sang in his fall, rich voice—standing and 
acting it as he rolled out the jovial strain. It cele- 
brated the fame of some old English fox-hunter 
‘*in the days gone by,” and I recall the rejoicetul 
chorus: 

‘Right fearless he rode, like a brave man and true 
With the hounds on ahead, and the fox full in view, 
While the green valleys rang with his loud ‘Whoop 

halloo!’ 

And the blast of his horn in the morning.” 


The dinner ended at nightfall, and I rode back 
with Dinsmore towards Williamsburg. I coul] see 
that he remembered how promptly I had hastened 
to his assistance when his horse fell ; and nothing 
could be imagined more cordial than the tones of 
his voice. Some human beings impress you like 


| sunshine, and my new friend was one of these. His 


very presence seemed to produce good humor, and 
make all bright around him. 

After the hunt I saw Dinsmore frequently. He 
visited me at the college. 1 returned his visits ; we 
rode together, walked together, and a close friend 
ship sprang up between us in spite of the disparity 
of age. 

We were soon to be separated—for ever, as | 
then thought. One bright Spring morning we 
had ridden over to York River, where Dinsmore 
had a little yacht, for he was as fond of boating as 
of hunting, and no one knew better how to manage 
a sail-boat. The yacht was kept by an old Ger 
man named Gotlieb, and I could see that Dinsmore 
was as great a favorite with him as with others. 
The boat was cast off, the sails were unfurled, and 
we had reached the middle of the great river—the 
little craft dancing over the waves, and throwing 
up clouds of spray—when a halloo trom the bank 
attracted our attention, and, looking in the direc 
tion of the sound, we saw what resembled a white 
flag waving to and fro. 

“That is a signal to recall us,’ said Dinsmore. 
“‘T suppose His Excellency has sent after me—but 
what can he want?” 

There was nothing to do but to return, and, 
bearing on the helm, Dinsmore put the yacht 
about, and we slowly made our way back to the 
shore, when & mounted man handed my companion 
a sealed dispatch, which he opened. 

‘** Well, well,”’ he said, as he finished reading the 
paper, and tolded it up, ‘‘ our day’s sport is at an 
end, Cary; and not for this morning only, but for 
| many a day, I fear.”’ 

‘* What is the matter?” 
‘*T am to go back to England, to carry import- 
ant dispatches.”’ 
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“To England! But you will return ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps—I do not know.” 

We mounted witliout further words, and returned 
to Williamsburg, where we parted, in front of the 
palace. 

Qn the next morning Dinsmore came to the 
college to bid me good-by. I can still see his cor 
dial face —the bright light in the eyes, the friendly 
smile on the lips—as he pressed my hand. 

{his parting was the first real sorrow I ever felt. 


MARCUS FONTAINE AND A CURIOUS 
PREDICTION, 
HAVE said that, with two or three scenes, I 
shall pass on from my college days. I have 
spoken of Dinsmore —I shall now give a few words 
to another friend, and to a very curious incident 
connected with him. 

The name of this friend was Marcus Fontaine, 
the son, as I then supposed, of an old clergyman in 
Warwick Parish. Marcus was younger than my- 
seif—a mere boy, indeed—but his extraordinary 
air of coolness and phlegm made him appear much 
older than he was. His figure, even then, was 
lithe and sinewy, and his face of the French type 

rather gaunt, with piercing black eyes—and his 
hair jet black. I rarely saw him laugh, and he 
Was extremely unsocial in his habits. How I came 
to be intimate with him I scarcely remember, but 
we became friends in some manner; and having 
gone to Mr. Fontaine’s with him at Christmas, and 
spent a week there, I found myself on a footing of 
intimacy with the silent youth, who associated 
with no one else. 

With this brief introduction, I shall proceed now 
to the incident above referred to—an incident so 
curious and unaccountable, that, reflecting pro- 
foundly upon it a hundred times afterwards, it 
always presented itself to me as one of those 
strange co/neidences which have induced some fan- 
ciful persons to credit the possession of prophetic 
powers by human beings—a belief which | regard 
as entirely unfounded and absurd. 

Even after ourreturn from Warwick, Williamsburg 
was honored with the presence of one of those wan- 
dering ‘‘fortune-tellers ’’ who live upon the credulity 
of the ignorant and the idle curiosity of more intelli- 
gent people. I have tried in vain to recall the name 
of this woman—tor it was a woman—but I remem 
ber very well that she had installed herselfin rooms 
on Gloucester Street, where an advertisement in the 
old Virginia Gazetteinvited everybody to come and 
have their fortunes told. This advertisementspeedily 
attracted the attention of the students. A few went 
at first, and returned laughing and wondering ; 
then, as the faculty publicly warned the young 
gentlemen against such a delusion, the fortune- 
teller became the fashion, and stealing froin college 
bounds after nightfall, the students resorted to the 
house on Gloucester Street in crowds. 

I had Jaughed when any one proposed a visit to 
me, but one day Marcus Fontaine informed me that 
he was going to ‘‘ have his fortune told "’ that night, 
aud asked me to accompany him. 

‘‘ It is ridiculous, my dear fellow,’ Isaid. ‘‘ What 
makes you think of going ?”’ 

‘*Mere curiosity,’’ he replied, in his calm voice. 

‘* An idle curiosity, the gratification of which will 
simply relieve you of four or five shillings. You do 
not believe in astrology and all that nonsense ?” 

He was silent for an instant. Then he said gravely : 
“ 1 do not know whether I believe in it or not.” 

‘* You surprise me. What connection can there 
be between the motions of the planetary bodies, or 
the marks in the palm of the hand, and the fates of 
human beings?” 

‘*T do not know,” was his reply, in the same tone. 

“Why go, then?’ 

‘* To satisfy an idle curiosity, as you say.”’ 

How could I argue with such a decision? After 
all—I reflected—no harm could come of our visit 
save the loss ofthe shillings alluded to, so [ con- 
sented to accompany my friend ; and duly escaping 
unseen from the bounds, just as night had fully de- 
scended, we went along Gloucester Street, and soon 
reached the house in which the fortune-teller had 
established her headquarters. At our knock a 
secretive-looking maid-servant opened the door, 
and we were introduced into an apartment where 
the seeress awaited us, seated beside a table, upon 
which were ostentatiously arranged a human skull, 
a pack of cards, a large leather-bound volume with 
iron clasps, and other paraphernalia of her trade. 
The priestess of this temple was, I remember, a fat 
lady of about forty-five, dressed in cast-off finery, 
and she received us without rising—her air one of 
haughty superiority, which I suppose was habitual ; 
a mere matter of business with her. 

Marcus walked up to the table, and said, fixing 
his eyes upon the woman with perfect coolness : 

‘* We have come to have our fortunes told.” 

I well remember being impressed by the calm 
manner in which he thus took precedence, in the in- 
terview, of myself, an older person, and at the 
fixed gaze which he directed at the fortune-teller. 
She returned his look with one very piercing, and 
said : 

‘““You will each place half a crown upon that 
tray.” 

We complied with this prosaic formality, which 
seemed a very humdrum preface to the errand 
upon which we had come, and the woman then said 
to me, as I was standing nearest to her: 

“ Let me see your hand.” 

I extended my hand, and she examined the palm 
with close attention. Then she opened the volume 
with the iron clasps, turned over the leaves, paused 
at a certain page, consulted my palm once more, 
knit her brows thoughtfully, and leaned back in her 
seat, gazing fixedly at me as she did so. 

‘*You are English,’’ she said, ‘ or Virginian—it 
is the same. You will make love to a fair-haired 
woman, and break her heart. She will die blessing 
you, and you will marry another, and live long and 
prosperously, but with secret remorse.” 

1 could not restrain a slight laugh, and said: 

“IT hope you have not read my future aright, 
madame. Is that all? 1am not to murder any one, 
am I—or rob anybuily’s hen-roost ?”’ 

** Such levity ill-betits this solemn hour!” was the 
grandiloquent reply. 

‘* Well, madame, it was natural in me to laugh a 
little,’ I said, ‘‘ at such an ominous horoscope. I 
hope your ladyship will think better of it, and decree 
me some more agreeable future !”’ 

‘‘] decree riothing—the Fates decree.”’ 

“And this is their decree ?” 

“KM.” 

‘* Then they are particularly unfriendly, you must 
let me say, and I trust they will be a little more 
favorable to my friend.”’ 

Marcus Fontaine had advanced 1n his turn, and 
was holding out his hand. 

“I'll wager, Marcus,’’ I said, laughing, ‘that 
you'll marry an heiress, and live to be a hundred, 
and die in the odor of sanctity!" 

* Silence !"’ exclaimed the fortune-teller, ‘ while 
I read the Book of Fate !"* 

She subjected his palm to the same scrutiny, con- 
sulted her book with the same knitting of the brows, 


CHAPTER IV. 





and—the sole detail of this interview which I have 
never been able precisely to understand— seemed 
really to experience strong emotion. For a moment 


she remained perfectly silent, and Marcus Fontaine 
waited patiently. 

‘* Your horoscope is strange and clouded,” she 
said. 


‘It is your place,” he replied, coolly, “ to drive 


| the clouds away.” 


‘+1 will try, sir.” 

This was the first time she had used the word 
‘‘ sir.’ She closed the book, shuffled the carda, 
arranged them in rows, rearranged them, threw 
them aside so abruptly that they fell in a shower on 
the venerable skull, and said: 

** The clouds remain !”’ 

“Well, drive them away, I say, if you can,’”’ was 
the cold response. 

‘** Let me see your hand again. That is what never 
fails !”’ 

He held out his hand, and the woman scrutinized 
itanew. Her face then cleared up, and, half clos- 
ing her eyes, she said, slowly : 

‘* You are French. You are unknown now—you 
will be well known. You read books—you will lead 
men. You wear plain clothes—you will change 
them for cloth-of-gold. You sleep in a bed—you 
will lie on the ground. You will march in heat and 
cold, in sunshine and storm, through ice and snow, 
and keep your courage where others despair, and 
command and be famous, and come to a violent 
end, and not shrink !”’ 

I listened to this oracular address, which, I must 
say, struck me as truly absurd, with a satirical 
smile, | suppose, and glanced at Marcus, expect- 
ing to find the same expression on his face, or to 
hear him laugh. His face was as grave as ever— 
its expression indicated neither incredulity nor 
credulity—it indicated nothing. 

‘*So be it, madame,”’ he said. 

“An 

“Very well; you are complimentary, at least, 
since you are good enough to predict that I shall 
grow famous, and not fail in the courage that faces 
death.”’ 

Marcus bowed gravely as he uttered these words; 
and, as if he had no further desire to question the 
charlatan, walked out of the house, and | followed 
him. 

On the very next day the woman, having appa- 
rently exhausted her dupes, disappeared from the 
town, and the incident of our visit was forgotten. 

Long atterwards it returned to my memory, and I 
reflected upon it with the utmost astonishment. 


(To be continued.) . 


‘* 1s that all?” 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE 
TRENTON. 

HE ninety-ninth anniversary of the battle of 

Trenton was celebrated in that city on Mon- 


| speeches were made by General Rusling, Hon. W. 


H. Barton, Colonel J. R. Freese, Ex-Mayor Franklin 
S. Mills, Judge Naar, Captain Wilkes, and Captain 
E. C, Stahl. 


EUROPEAN SILK CROPS. 


ACCORDING to an important report, just issued 
by the Syndicate of the Lyons Union of Silk Mer 
chants, the silk crop of Europe last year was, in 
round numbers, 9,500,000 lbs. of raw silk, while 
there were exported from Asia 11,500,000 Ibs., 


CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


Signor Papovant has been chosen President of the 


Italian Commission 


Tue Main, Machinery and Horticultural Halls are now 


| ready for the reception of goods. 


making upwards of 20,500,000 lbs. of raw silk avail- | 


able for European consumption. The countries in 
cluded in the report are Italy, France (with her 
dependencies, Corsica and Algeria), Spain, Greece 
the Turkish Empire, Georgia, Persia, India, Japan 
and China. The first and last together supply four- 
fifths of the silk used in Europe. 
from Shanghae upwards of 8,000,000 lbs. The crop 
ot Italy amounted to 6,300,000 lbs. France supplied 
1,600,000 Ibs. ; Spain about 310,000 lbs.; Greece, 
less than 30,000 lbs. ; the Turkish Empire, 1,180,000 
lbs.; Georgia and Persia, together 880,000 Ibs. ; 
India (from Calcutta), 935,000 lbs.; Japan some- 
thing over 1,200,000 Ibs. 
supply, the prospect is that it will exceed that ot 
last year. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

THe Roya Visit To Inpia is illustrated by views of 
three of its most remarkable scenes—the illumination 
of the great war-ships, and of the forest of one hun 
dred and fifty merchantmen, stretching all around, 
which were riding at anchor on the placid waters of the 
ample harbor of Bombay, on the evening of the 
of Wales's birthday, November 9th, which brilliant dis 
play the Prince enjoyed from the steam yacht May 
Frere; the banquet, November llth, at which two 
thousand sailors, including a smal! number of soldiers, 
were entertained in the marquee on the Esplanade, and 
where the Prince in a speech of three lines toasted the 
Flying and Indian Squadrons ; and, finally, the interior 
of one of the caves of Elephanta, on the Island of Gha. 
rapuri, four miies from the mainland, where, after in 
specting, November 11th, the interior of the largest cave, 
which was lighted with pyramids of oil-lamps and 
various chandeliers, te Prince dined at a table placed 
just beneath the bust of the huge three-headed 


| Siva upon whom the sacrilegious bands of unbelievers 


OF | 


had fixed innumerable lamps. 


Tre INTERNATIONAL GuN AND PoLo CLUB knows no 
season, but offers one continuous round of pleasure—now 


| a polo tournament, now a pigeon-shooting match, and 


day, December 27th, with much spirit. The interest | 


taken in the affair shows that the residents of Tren- 
ton are thoroughly imbued with the Centennial 
feeling that now pervades the country, and was an 
earnest of the still more enthusiastic demonstration 
that may be expected next year, when the magic 
of a hundred years will add its charm to the cele- 
bration of the battle. 

The principal aitraction of the occasion was a 
sham fight, intended to represent the event com- 
memorated. Although not produced with strict 
historical accuracy, the details were creditably car- 
ried out, and gave the spectators some idea of the 
fight. There was no crossing of the icy river at 
midnight, as there was ninety-nine years ago; there 
was no silent march over frozen ground. No blood 


was spilled, but there was plenty of gunpowder | 


burned. The locality where the manceuvres took 
place was the old historic ground, but greatly 


changed in appearance. Where there were hedges | 


and ditches and ponds of water, there is nothing 
now but bricks and mortar. 

On the night of December 25th, 1775, Washing- 
ton with his followers crossed the Delaware at 
McConkey’s Ferry, eight miles above Trenton. A 
regiment of Marblehead fishermen formed the ad- 
vance, and three months previously these men had 
led in crossing the East River in the retreat from 
Long Island. _ He crossed the river early, and with 
his vanguard waited until three o’clock before the 
artillery (twenty pieces in all) was ferried over. 
An hour was lost in marshaling the troops into 
two divisions, so as to march by different roads. 

One of these columns was under Sullivan; the 
other, and most important, was led by the com- 
mander, who was accompanied by Greene, Mercer 
and Lord Stirling. A storm set in, and a contrary 
wind faced them, with sleet and hail. Two men 
perished with cold. At eight o’clock the main col- 
umn entered Trenton, having marched nine miles. 
Among the advance was Lieutenant James Monroe, 
who afterwards became President. 

Washington correctly surmised that their Christ- 
mas carousals would leave his Hessian opponents 
in bad fighting order. Both divisions of the Ame- 


rican Army moved so silently that they were not | 


discovered by the enemy until within a short dis- 
tance of the picket-guards on the outskirts of the 
village. A brisk skirmish then ensued. The Hes- 
sian drums beat to arms, and the disordered ranks 
were marshaled in battle order by their brave 
leader, Colonel Rahl. Some desperate fighting 
then took place in the streets of Trenton, but Col- 
onel Rabi soon fell mortally wounded. 


to fly, but were surrounded and forced to surren- 
der. Thirty-two officers and nearly one thousand 
soldiers, with their equipments, were captured. 
Washington retreated with his prisoners across the 


Delaware, but before doing so he visited Colonel | 


Rahl on his deathbed. 


This caused | 
a panic among the Hessians, and they attempted | 


| 
| 





The part of the programme relating to the pas- | 


sage of the Delaware was not enacted at this year’s 
celebration, but soon after 8 o’clock, General Wash- 
ington, represented by Mr. Peter Wilkes, led his 
forces to West Hanover Street, where the Hessians, 
under Mr. Abijah Anderson, who personated Colonel 
Rahl, were awaiting them. 
made by the patriots, and the streets of Trenton re- 
sounded with the roar of the artillery under the 
direction of Mr. Ernest C, Stahl. Still the Hessians 
fought gallantly, and it was not until General Sulli- 
van, with the second division, marched through a 
side street and took them in the rear, that their 
ranks began to break. They were ruthlessly driven 
down State Street, and the first division was press- 
ing hard upon them, raking them with shot and 
shell, when Assanpink Creek was reached. 

The Hessians laid down their arms almost exactly 
opposite Washington Market House, which, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, is the precise spot on 
which Colonel Rahl’s command at the close of the 
real Battle of Trenton surrendered to General Wash- 
ington. After the surrender, the victors and the van- 
quished all received tickets entitling them to their 
dinner. They then formed in procession and paraded 
amicably side by side through the streets. At the 
dinner-table all was mirth and good-feeling, and 
even General Washington was compelled to show 
his ticket before he could enter the dining-room. 

Thousands of strangers witnessed the display, and 
all seemed highly entertained. In the afternoon a 
mass meeting was held in Taylor Hall, where 


A vigorous attack was | 


now, at last, a grand fancy dress ball, which was held at 
the Brighton Pavilion. The very name, the Pavilion, 
calls up a host of bygone memories. How often, ex 
claims the London Pictorial World, has the “ first 
gentleman of Europe,’’ his Gracious Majesty George the 
Fourth, held high festival within its walls! How often 
beneath its curious roof has Beau Brummel aired his 
snuff-box and his impertinence, surrounded by an admir- 
ing crowd of bucks of the first water! But the Pavilion 
never witnessed a gayer scene than at this fancy dress 
ball of the Polo Club. The heavy grandeur of the rooms 
was lightened by a beautiful show of ferns and flowers. 
On the staircases were many fine effects of floral decora 
tion. Chinese and Japanese lamps of every conceivable 
shape added lustre to the most brilliant variety of fancy 
costumes and ladies’ superb dresses 


Mico Lyusopraticu, the leader of the Herzegovinian in- 
surgents, was born near Trebinje in September, 1839, and 
is a member of one of the leading families of the country. 
He speaks with perfect facility the principal languages 
of Europe. When sixteen years old he attempted to incite 
a rebellion among the Rayahs of Herzegovina, but was 
arrested by the Turks and imprisoned. Shortly after 
he escaped by jumping from a second-story window of 
his place of confinement. Two years later he led another 
insurrection in the northern distrivis, and again his 
efforts proved futile. He is terrible in battle, is always 
in the hottest of the fire, and yet is a marvel of coolness. 
At the battle of Kleek he was seen reading a letter from 
his wife while the Turkish bullets were spreading death 
around him. 

LANDING CoTTON aT LIVERPOOL, an operation very 
familiar to visitors to that and other seaport towns, is 
represented in our engraving, the original drawing for 
which was made by the late Mr. A. Boyd Houghton, 
the ingenious, imaginative and skillful draughtsman, 
whose recent death, at the early age of thirty-nine, was 
a serious loss to illustrated journalism. 


Tae Ricut Hon. 8S. Cave, M.P., already known as a 
very useful member of the Government formed by Mr. 
Disraeli in February, 1874, has been selected to help 
the Khéedive in affecting needful reforms of the financial 


G0 SERRE, SR IEEREIED Sines. Os. age travel extensively in the United States, aud become 


Cave is fifty-five years of age. He was educated at 
Harrow School, and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
took his degree of M.A. in 1846, and gained first-class 
honors. He was called to the Bar, and belonged a short 
time to the Western Circuit, but has rather attended to 
financial City business. He has been a Director of the 
Bank of England. In the year 1859 he was elected M.P. 
for Shoreham, and has acted as a stanch member of the 
Conservative Party. He held the offices of Paymaster- 
General and of Vice-President of the Board of Trade in the 
Disraeli Government from 1866 to 1868, and was also 
chief commissioner at Paris for negotiating the conven 
tion on the subject of fisheries. Upon the return of Mr. 
Disraeli to power last year, Mr. Cave was made Judge- 
Advocate -General, and soon afterwards Paymaster- 
General. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING JAN. 1, 1876. 


‘“JuLtivs C#sar’’ was presented on Monday last in a 
style of great pomp and magnificence at Booth’s. Mr. 
E. L. Davenport, Mr. Laurence Rarret, Mr. Milnes Levick 
and Mr. F. C. Bangs sustainad the rdles respectively of 
Brutus, Cassius, Julius Cesar and Mark Anthony. . 
**Crucible,”’ at the Park, has been considerably con- 


| densed and improved, and was viewed by large houses 


during the week. . . . No alteration is announced in the 
bill at the Union Square, and it is thought that ‘‘ Rose 
Michel *’ will hold to the close of the season in June... . 


| The popularity of “ Pique,” at the Fifth Avenue, is as 





stropg as when the piece was first produced. Von 
Biilow gave the first week of his second series of con- 
certs at Chickering Hall, and was ably assisted by several 
professional ladies and gentlemen. The Wachtel 
troupe closed their engagement with ‘Il Trovatore ’ on 
Wednesday. They go hence to Philadelphia. ... Wal- 
lack’s was crowded through the week, the attraction 
being “The Romance of a Poor Young Man.’’. Mr. 


Lester Wallack was announced to make his reappear- | 


ance in Robertson’s ‘‘ Home” on the 3d. . A splen- 
did Christmas pantomime, ‘The Four Seasons,’’ with 
scenery by Matt Morgan, was the holiday feature at the 
pretty Eagle Theatre . “Nimble Nip,”’ a very clever 
pantomime, and an attractive variety bill, drew good 
audiences to the Olympic. . Miss Margaretta B. 
Moore, the accomplished dramatic reader, is to appear at 
Steinway Hall this month She is now meeting with 
marked success in the West Local hits, sable wit, 
and rollicking oddities, were presented by the San 
Francisco Minstrels at their Broadway Hall. 


China exported | 


As to the present year’s | 


A numer of French exhibitors will erect a splendid 
building for the display of bronzes 


Tne expenses of the representation of Washington 
Territory will be met by popular contribution. 


eENGLAND has a quaint group of three cottages, after 
the style of her Elizabethan era, already finished 


Somenopy has paid $3,000 for the concession of the 
exclusive right to sell popcorn on the Grounds. 


Tue glass for the dome of the Art Hall has arrived 
from France, but will not be put in until warmer 
weather. ’ 

Tue Buffalo Ladies’ Centennial Entertainment Asso 
ciation is perfecting arrangements for a grand fancy 
dress ball. 

Tue Indiana editors propose visiting Philadelpbia with 
their wives, January 16th, the party numbering about 
200 persons 


Painck Heretix, heir to the Viceroyship of Egypt, 


| has decided to visit the Exhibition, and will start for 


Prince | 


idol | 








| 
| 





America in June. 

Ir has leaked out that nearly all the Foreign Commis 
sioners have employed native detectives to watch the 
articles in their charge. 


Anovut forty different buildings are already upon the 
grounds or begun, and the number is likely to run up 
to at least fifty in the end. 


On the 26th of June next there will be a grand shoot 
ing match at the Park of the Philadelphia Rifle Club, by 
the National Sharpshooters’ Union. 


Signor GIANNELLI, Italian Consul at Montreal, has 
taken up his residence in Philadelphia as the General 
Agent for the Centennial Commission of Italy. 


A GRAND vocal and instrumental concert will be given 
in Concert Hall, Philadelpbia, January 25th, by the 
Committee on Entertainment of the Press Club 


OFEENBACH has accepted an offer to direct personally 
the opera-bouffe performances to be given, and there 
are rumors that he will bring the great Schneider with 
him. a 

Tux Common Council of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., directed 
that the dawn of the Centennia] Year be greeted with 
a national salute, and the ringing of all the bells in the 
city. % 
A LARGE number of the ladies who appeared in cos- 
tume at the recent Martha Washington Reception in the 
Philadelphia Academy wore the same dresses on New 
Year’s Day. ” 

WORKMEN are now employed at Chattanooga cutting a 
shaft of Tennessee coal one hundred feet in length, 
which is to be set up on its base. Can Pennsylvania 
itself.match that ? 

APPLICATIONS were received last week from Belgium 
for 9,000 square feet of wall space in the Art Gallery, 
and from the Argentine Republic for 500 square feet in 
the same building. 

A Norturern gentleman who is making a thoreugh 
tour of the Southern States writes: ‘“fu all my travels in 
the South I have not heard one word spoken prejudicial 
to the Centennial.”’ 

Ture Botanical Garden will be tm charge of Mr 
Thomas Mingey, of the Botanical Gardens at Kew, 
Englind, who is very efficient, and full of information 
respecting his charge 

Mayor Sroxery ordered that the facade of the State 
House be illuminated on New Year's Eve, and approved 
of the suggestion that the city militia dram out the Old 
Year and cheer in the New. 

Ir has been decided that each Royal Academician of 
Great Britain may send two pictures to the Centennial, 
and each Assistant one. If all contribute, this arrange- 
ment will yield 104 works of art. 


At the request of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, J. G. Lemmon, of Sierra Valley, Cal, is 
making an extensive collection of tree sections and of 
the general flora of the higher Sierra. 


JupGE Murpock, a rapt student of Indian antiquities, 
proposes to cons.ruct fac-similes of the work of the 
mound-builders in Iowa, and exhibit his large collection 
of implements used in their erection. 


Sin Epwarp TxornrTon, the British Minister, will en- 
tertain the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise 
during their sojourn, and the Brazffian Minister will 
look after the comforts of his august sovereign. 


Mr. Mackay, the Australian Commissioner, at a fare. 
well banquet tendered to him, stated that he proposed to 


thoroughly acquainted with their producing interest. 


Tue trade of Japan has increased so much that four- 
teen Japanese merchants visited the exhibition at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, where they exhibited $20,000 worth 
of goods. These are the articles that have been shipped 
for Philadelphia. 

Joun H. CHanpuer, a citizen of the United States now 
temporarily residing at Bankok, has deen appointed Com 
missioner to represent the Kingdom of Siam, and was 
expected to leave for America with a large collection of 
goods in the latter part of December. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that an international yacht 
regatta will take place in the harbor of New York in the 
latter part of June next, for which prizes and diplomas 
will be awarded, the whole affair being under the aus- 
pices of the United States Commission. 


Two Centennial propositions are before the California 
Legislature, one calling for the sum of $50,000 to pru 
perly represent the State and its productions, and the 
other for the sum of $25,000 to defray the expenses of 
a celebration for the Pacific Slope in San Francisco 


Tux chair occupied by President Washington as W. M. 
of the Masonic Lodge at Alexandria, Va., is now in the 
possession of Unanimity Lodge, Ancient F. & A. M. at 
Edenton, N.C., whitber it was sent for safe-keeping during 
the War of 1812. It is promised for the Centennial 


Covone. Lorez Fasra, Count del Donadio and Alvaro 
de la Gaudora, Spanish Commissioners, are visiting the 
grounds to arrange about space and establish an office in 
Philadelphia. Two other Commissioners will come out 
in February and bring with them a company of military 
engineers. 

A COLLECTIVE model, illustrative of the progress made 
by Holland in hydraulic engineering, consisting of 
groups of models of the principal great reclamation and 
other works undertaken by the State, is being com- 
pleted by the Dutch Government for exhibition. The 
objects will be displayed to the public at Amsterdam be- 
fore being shipped. 

A Fine specimen of a Hudson River ice yacht has just 
been completed at the request of the United States Com- 
missioners. She is sloop-rigged, and built of clean white 
pine, the side-pieces being cased with black walnut orna 
ments with gilt beating ; the centre keelson is s!rengthened 
with a black walnut truss; the deck is of narrow, clusely- 
jointed strips of red cedar and spruce, while the iron- 
work throughout is all handsomely nickle-plated. 
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TO A FRIEND, 


By VIoLEeT | 
EAR friend and true. if I could write 
As vividly as in my mind 
{ hold you pictured, tender, kind 
Then would you know my love aright 
From all I know, few friends are best 
And some all friendships wholly shun; 
But, if we mect a trusty one 
I hold that we are truly blest 


A friend that 
When by 
rhe world that once sang loud your hame 

Exultingly, till Fortune fled 


will lift up your head 
the world cast down in shame— 


A triend who tries to stop the tongue | 
Of Slander, knowing that he erred 
As deep as you, and was not spared, 

But rose and fought while Hope was young 


Such friend I pray heav’n send to you 
One with a feeling heart, a mind 
Removed the common kind, 

Com passionate true! 


above 
unswervibg, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


mistake, | am willing to do my best. I will never 
annoy you nor molest you 
human being what has passed between us. 
in your turn,’ he went on, his face flushing with 


shame, ‘ must promise that you will aid and betriend 


| me.’ 
‘How can I aid you?’ I asked. 
‘*Why, you see, it is hardly fair to have so great 
a diflerence between husband and wife. You are so 
rich, and | am so poor.’ 
‘Then it is money you want, Captain Ander- 
ton?’ 


‘** Exactly so,’ he replied, trying to speak care- 
lessly-—* it money. You have a handsome 
allowance—you will have a grand fortune. Promise 
to allow me a certain sum, to be determined upon, 
per annum, when you obtain possession of your 
wealth, and 1, on my part, will promise never to 
molest you, never to claim you as my wife, never 
to betray the imprudence ot your conduct to any 
one. 

‘*T saw it all then, Lance—I saw how cleverly he 
had laid his plot, and how easily 1 had been duped. 
I walked on, blindly, dumbly. 

“* You see, Lady Gwendoline,’ he continued, 
‘there is much to be thought of. You may soon 
regret your promise, and say to yourself that it 


is 


) will be better to have a law-suit, and try the le- 


Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. 


“THE STORY OF A 
ET 


‘Dora THORNE,’ 
‘* REPENTED aT LEISURE,’ 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


Werpoine Rine,”’ 


CHAPTER VII.—(CONTINUED). 
ANCE,” continued Gwendoline, ‘I fell at 
his feet in sore distress. He pretended to 
be sorry; he tried to raise me, but I would 
not let him touch me. 
““<Tf it be true,’ I said, ‘I will lie here until I 
die.’ ”’ 

Sir Lancelot set his teeth—his breath came in 
great hot gasps. 

‘‘If | had been near,”’ he said, hoarsely, *‘ I would 
have set my foot on the villain’s neck! Go on, 
Gwendoline,’ he added. ‘ There will be a reckon- 
ing-day for him yet. Tell me all.” 

** He bent over me then, Lance, and he said: 

““* You love me, Gwendoline.’ 

‘«*T do not—I never did,’ I replied. 

‘‘*Then you have deceived me,’ he declared. 

‘ You have been willing to talk to me, to laugh with 
me, to meet me out here on the hills. If you do not 
love me, you have deceived me. Why have you done 
this?’ 

“Then I saw that he had dug a pit for me, and 
that I had fallen into it. | seemed suddenly to un- | 
derstand his plot, and how he had laid it. The only 
thing I did not understand just at that moment was 
what he wished to gain by it. I looked indignantly 
at him, yet | felt like a helpless child. 

‘«* There has never been one word of love be- 
tween us,’ I said, ‘and you know it.’ 

‘**T know nothing of the kind,’ he asserted. ‘I 
have addressed you by every title that a woman 
loves best to hear.’ 

**So he had; and, in my folly, I had laughed at 
it, thinking it a jest. 

«That was jest, not earnest,’ I said. 

*** A man makes love in earnest, not in jest,’ he 
rejoined. ‘You know 1 loved you, and, if you had 
no love for me, why have you walked out with me 
day after day—why have you listened to me—why 
have you made excuses to meet me?’ 

‘Lance, when brought face to face with my own | 
folly, I was bewildered. Why had 1 done these 
things? Only from a childish impulse—only from a 
girlish love of fun. 

“«* It is done now,’ he said, coolly, ‘ and it is of no 
use making any disturbance about it. Of course I 
thought you would be pleased with such a romantic 
marriage; if you are not, I am very sorry, and we | 
must make some arrangement—we must come to 
terms.’ 

“* You have laid a cunning plot, and it has suc- 
ceeded!’ [exclaimed on hearing these words. ‘You 
have made mea victim. | will go and tell my father | 
all about it.’ 

“T rose from the ground and walked quickly 
away. He followed me. 7 

*** Stop, Lady Gwendoline,’ he commanded, and 
1 stopped, for there was quiet determination in his | 
voice. 

‘«* Listen to me,’ he said, ‘before you do what 
can never be undone. You are very young—you do 
not understand the law, or the world’s usages. 
There has been a mistake, I have done what I | 
have done under the impression that you loved me; | 
if you do not, it is all a mistake. But, take my ad- | 
vice—if you do not love me, and do not wish to live | 
with me—do not tell Lord Lynmarche.’ 

** T was still weak enough, Lance, to believe what 
he said. 

«If you tell Lord Lynmarche that I have made | 
you my wife he will compel you to live always with 
me; and, if you do not really like me, that would 
be very sad for you.’ 

“*T would rather die than ever speak to you 
again!’ I cried. 

*** Dying is not so easy, and there are laws which 
compel a wife to speak to her own husband. But I 
am really very sorry, Lady Gwendoline. It is a mis- 
take, and I regret it.’ 

*« After I had walked on for a few minutes, and 
the fresh air had cleared my brain, 1 began to doubt 
what I had heard. I turned round to him with new 
hope in my heart. 

““*1 do not believe one word you have said, Cap- 
tain Anderton. You are jesting with me—and it is 
a cruel jest. That absurd, empty ceremony was no 
inarriage.’ 

“ He smiled grimly, and my heart sank again. 

“*T have seen marriages, and heard of them!’ [ 
cried, in my childish, futile indignation. ‘ This is no 
marriage—none atall. There was no clergyman, 
no license, no ring—nothing that constitutes a mar- 
riage.’ 

** You are wrong, Lady Gwendoline. There are 
Jaws and laws. Each country has its own method 
of performing the marriage ceremony. The Eng- 
lish laws of marriage are clever and comr'icated ; 
the law ef Scotland, in its simplicity, seems to have 
been made for the convenience of people like my- | 
self.’ 

***T do not believe it. J will never believe that, 
because you chose to say before tyo people that I 
am your wife, that makes me so. I am not your 
wife !’ 

‘* «Why did you not say so at the time?’ he asked, 
quietly. ‘ You should have spoken then; it is use- 
less now.’ 

‘**Tam not your wife!’ I cried again. ‘Do you 
mean to tell me that any man can marry a woman 
against her will? It is monstrous !’ 

*** You will find that our marriage is legal,’ he 
said ; and, Lance, his firm, earnest manner began 
to impress me. ‘Inquire where you will, Lady 
Gwendoline, inquire of whom you will; consult the | 
most learned lawyers, and you will find that legally | 
you are my wife.. No power can free yeu, Lady 
Gwendoline—I cannot free myself; but, as it is a 








| again.’ 


| him, and had consented to a private marriage for 


| stairs, he asked to speak to me. 
| he bent his face, smiling, into mine, 


gality of the marriage. We will suppose that you 
do that, and that throughout the length and breadth 
of the land there is nothing spoken of but the case 
of Lady Gwendoline Lynmarche—the whole story 
of your imprudence, your wandering with me over 
these wild, lonely hills, the story of your secret 
marriage in an old Scotch manse. You would get 
the best lawyers to plead for you. I should do the 
same; and, knowing what clever lawyers can do, 
lask you one question—even supposing the case 
Were decided in your favor, what shred of character | 
would remain to you after such a trial? 

‘Tam innocent!’ I cried. ‘How dare you say 
such things to me?’ 

‘*f am only warning you as to what the world 
will say if you biave its opinion, Lady Gwendoline. 
Suppose that the case were decided in your favor, 
do you think that any man who values his name 
would share it with awoman who has figured in all 
the newspapers—with a woman whose story has 
been on every tongue ”’ 

‘Lance, I was so young, so credulous, that I 
believed what he said, and 1 began to look upon 
myself as lost beyond redemption. He must have 
seen how his words were beginning to influence 
me, for he went on: 

*** I]t would be a sad day for the Lynmarches to 
have a grand old name like theirs dragged through 
the mud and mire of a law-court. There was 
never a Lynmarche yet who disgraced his name.’ 

“**Nor will I. If I must buy your silence, I will | 
pay the price you demand for it—the price of a 
man’s honor and a woman’s happiness. But, re- 
member, I despise you.’ 

‘*My words seemed to sting him—not into pity, 
but into something that resembled self-contempt. 
“*T have been deceived, too,’ he said. 

thought you loved me.’ 

“*You did not. It has been no question of love, 
but rather one of money. You have never loved 
me, but from the first have thought and planned to 
turn me to profitable account.’ 

*** You are not altogether just to me, Lady Gwen- 
doline,’ he remarked; ‘1 might be much more 
grasping—I might force you to live with me, and 
then, instead of being content with a paltry allow- 
ance, I should be master of your fortune.’ 

‘*T was too ignorant, Lance, to fight him with his | 


4 


| own weapons—to tell him that I was under age, 


and could not marry without the consent of my 
father. He had an easy triumph over me.” 

“It is incredible,’’ cried Sir Lancelot, ‘that any 
man should be such a villain. Surely, my darling 
Gwendoline, you did not believe yourself the cow- 
ard’s wife?” 

‘*] did then—I do not now. That same night 
some friends of my father came from Inverary to 
dine with us, and amongst them there was a famous | 
Q.C. Oh, Lance, my heart sinks now when I re- | 
member the torture of that evening! 

“* You shall see who is right and who is wrong 
as to our marriage,’ whispered Captain Anderton 
tome. ‘Listen—I am going to speak to the emi- 
nent counsel; | shall tell him our story, and you 
will hear what he says, 

‘‘ In the coolest, easiest manner possible he be- 
gan; I heard my own story recited—he told it as 
an incident that he had heard. When he had fin- 
ished the great Q.C. said: 

“*It was a marriage, certainly, although the 
lady could have obtained a release if she would.’ 

‘‘An hour afterwards Captain Anderton came to 
me and, pretending to look over my book, whis- 
pered: 

*** You have heard the decision. 
that seldom errs. 

‘**] have heard,’ 1 returned, bitterly. ‘Name 
yeu price, and, if it is to be paid, rid me of your 
hated presence, and never dare to address me 


Such a man as 


“*Mine is the winning move in the game,’ he 
laughed; and, Lance, 1 knew that he had spoken 
the truth—he had won and I had lost. 

‘«*] never had the least hope from that hour. All 
night long | lay sleepless and trembling, wondering 
what I could do, how | could free myself from the 
terrible toils into which I had falien. It seemed to 
me then that my life was all over—that I might just 
as well die as live. How was I to live under the 
burden of this intolerable secret? If | had loved 


my love’s sake, that would have been a diflerent | 
matter; but! did not love him, I had no thought of | 
marriage, he had been nothing to me but the amus- 
ing companion of an idle hour. Now I loathed 
him. His meanness, his greed, his treachery, dis- 
gusted me. I ceuld not endure even to look at 
him. But in my ignorance I felt that he was master 
of my fate. On the morrow, when I went down- 
Oh, Lance, when 
I felt that I 


could have slain him! 
‘““*We must make some arrangement,’ he said, 





| ‘I think I shall be behaving very handsomely to 


you, Lady Gwendoline, if I consent to be content 
with a thousand per annum when you come into 
possession of your magnificent fortune.’ 

“*You shall have it,’ I promised. ‘I would 
give my last shilling rather than be compelled to 
live with you or to see you.’ 

““*4 thousand per annum,’ he repeated; ‘ and 
until that time I shall expect you to provide me, 
from your allowance, with any small sums of money | 
that | may require; and, if I should by any chance | 


have the misfortune to fall into debt, you will, of | 


| 





| course, clear me.’ 


“IT promised. You see, Lance, I would have | 
promised anything rather than have been obliged | 
to parley further with him. 

“*We cannot have any documents drawn up,’ 
he said, ‘ until you are of age, and can legally sign 
them; but you must clearly understand one thing, | 
Lady Gwendoline. I have a right to the money, | 
and, if you fail to pay it, | shall simply claim you 
as my wife, and the law will compel you to live 


I will never tell any | 
You, | 


| Anderton here. 


| answered my letter, and 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


with me. 
not hear from me again.’ 
*** You have spoiled my life,’ I moaned. 
**Oh, Lance, | was so helpless 
my whole being seemed merged in the one great 
horror lest my folly should be found out. I believe 
now that, it | had gone at once to my father, and 


told him my story, | should have been saved.” 
I cannot imagine why vou did not,’ observed 
Sir Lancelot. 
‘*T was afraid,’ confessed Lady Gwendoline; 
“Captain Anderton had deceived me so com- 
pletely. I quite believed what he said, that, if I 


went to my father, and told him, I should be com- 
pelled to live with him. Now| see it was but a 
threat. At seventeen, Lance, a girl feels instead 
of reasons—-I never reasoned about the matter at 
all. Captain Anderton was very clever. In my 
society he was always talking about the Scotch 
marriage-law, until people began to laugh at him. 
And then my father began to dislike him. I over- 
heard him say one day to Sir Charles Vyvian : 

‘**] have made a mistake in asking that young 
There is nothing Saxon about him 
except his name. He has the manners of an adven- 
turer—nothing more.’ 

‘*When Captain Anderton found my father cold, 
and our friends distant, he spoke of going. I could 
never tell you how great my relief was. Oh, Lance, 
1 loathed him so! I longed for him to go. It 
seemed to me that I could never breathe freely 
while he was in the house. I had not exchanged 
one word with him since he told me the terms he 
required. 
morning, to my intense joy, he announced his de- 
parture. 

‘*** You will hear from me when you come of age,’ 
he said. ‘ Until then—unless there be anything the 
matter—I shall not trouble you.’ 

‘* He had the presumption to hold out his hand 


| to me. 


I shall never touch the hand of a swindler,’ I 
said. ‘You are going, but you take with you my 
utter detestation.’ 


! All the fear of 


Pay the money regularly, and you shall | dear; 


—_ 
(6, 
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it is all useless—love, persuasion, entreaties, 
are all useless. I can never be your wife. You will 
thank me for it in years to come,” she continued, 
“when some fair and noble woman stands by your 
side—some one who has added lustre to your name, 
and who is spoken of with reverence and honor. 
You will thank me then, and own that I did well to 
refuse to share my darker destiny with you.” 

And though so proud, so haughty, so calm, she 
bent her head until her face was buried in her hands, 
and then she wept passionate tears. 

‘*My love, my love, we must part,’’ she sobbed. 
“Life holds nothing for us. We must be apart for 


; evermore, 


** Gwendoline,” said Sir Lancelot, in a low voice, 
“‘T cannot bear it, dear ; you torture me—you drive 
me mad. I know you are the dearest, the purest, 
the noblest of women. My darling, what can idle 
rumor, idle scandal matter to us? Will you. break 
my heart to gratify your pride ?”’ 

‘‘T should break your heart indeed if, after I 


| married you, my name and yours were to be on 


I could not brook the disgrace.”’ 
Your betrayer might 
If 


every lip. 
‘There might not be any. 
be well inclined to let the whole matter die out. 


| money could purchase his silence once, it might 


If he entered a room, I left it; and one | 


** He laughed, and went away, but not without | 


making every arrangement. I breathed freely. On 
the same evening my father spoke of him again. I 
overheard him saying that he would never again 
take a man upon trust, or because he had a Saxon 
name. Yet he knew nothing more about him than 
this, that he had evinced in all his words and ways 
a complete want of principle. 

‘Then we left Scotiand. Ido not say much to 
you, Lance, of what I thought, felt, or suffered. It 
would be so useless, dear; words are weak. One 
thing | must tell you. After the first sense of de- 
spair had passed, 1 began to wonder if Captain An- 
derton had deceived me—if it were possible, after 
all, that it was no marriage, even according to 
Scottish law. What do you think 1 did, Lance? I 
dared not go to a lawyer; but, inclosing a good 
fee, | wrote—not in my own name—to one who is 
supposed to be very clever, for his opinion. He 
said that he could not 
pronounce the marriage valid, and that, if either 
party to the contract disputed it, there was fair 
ground for trial. I wrote back to him and told him 
more than I had at first. His answer was the same 
—there was fair ground for trial.’ 

** But, Gwendoline, it is incredible. You are no 
more that man’s wife than you are mine.”’ 

‘* Tt matters little now,’’ she returned, drearily. 

“You do not mean to tell me that you intend this 
absurd state of things to continue, Gwendoline? It 
drives me mad to think of it. That man has de- 
ceived you from first to last. It was no marriage. 
How could a woman be married against her will? 
The Scotch law may be bad enough, but it is not so 
bad as that. You are no wife, Gwendoline. He 
was a villain, you a child, and he saw his way to 
obtain money from you. He knew you did not love 
him—how could you? He knew you would never 
marry him—again, how could you? He laid a trap, 
and you, poor simple child, tell into it.”’ 

‘* Yes, | have thought so since,” she allowed. 

“Tt shall not go on, Gwendoline; he must be 
punished, my darling. You are not his wife; he 


| never had even the least shadow of a legal claim 


upon you. I know sufficient of Scotch and English 
law to be quite sure of that. Gwendoline, you 
need have no cause of fear—you are not his wife.”’ 

She raised her pale, beautiful face to the skies, 
and clasped her hands as one who prayed. ‘1am 
thankful for that,’’ she said. 

‘And this state of things must be ended at once,” 
he pursued. ‘dt is monstrous that it should con- 
tinue. He must be hunted down and punished.” 

Then she turned to him with a clear, cold light 
on her face and a calm resolve in her eyes. 


‘*] thank you, Sir Lancelot,’ she said, ‘‘ for have | 


ing made me feel happier. 1am glad no tie binds 
me to thisman. But 1 must ask for your patience 
while I tell you more. I shall never marry.” 

** But there is not even a shadow of fear that that 
absurd ceremony was legal.” 

‘*That much | am thankful for, and am happy to 
hear, but it will not change my resolution. I would 
rather die than have my story known.” 


‘**It is only the story of a noble girl basely de- | 


ceived,” he cried. 

‘*T know it—I know that the utmost any one can 
blame me for is this—I laughed and talked with 
him, | went out with him. They were trifling indis- 


again. It is possible that he might hesitate if he 
were well paid.” 

‘He would not,” she affirmed. ‘ He swore to 
me, when I saw him last, that if ever I thought of 
marriage he would bring the case at once for trial.’’ 

“ He might say so, but I do not think he would do 
it,”’ said Sir Lancelot. 

She drew near to him, and clasped her hands 
round his arm. 

*‘Lance, I have a terrible fear. Under cover of 
the darkness of night he has been here twice for 
money. Each time, in fear and trembling, I have 
been compelled to get all the money I could, and 
give to him; and it struck me—I hate the words as 
I speak them—I hate myseif as I utter them—it 
struck me that he loves me with a jealous, terrible 
love, and I feel quite sure that if he heard only the 
rumor of my approaching marriage, he would carry 
out his threat.” 

Sir Lancelot’s face grew white with anger. 

“Loves you?” he cried. ‘‘ Heaven give me pa- 
tience !” 

‘“‘Tam afraid of him, Lance,” she said, shudder- 
ing. ‘‘ Though I am no coward, I am afraid of hin. 
See, my hands tremble; I am afraid. Nothing can 
free me from him—nothing but his death or mine.” 

The words died away in the silver mist, but the 
time was coming when Sir Lance\ot would remem- 
ber them. 

“*Gwendoline,”’ he said, suddenly, ‘‘ you do love 
me? Tell me so again.”’ 

‘‘T love you with all my heart,’’ she replied. 

** And but for this you would be my wile?’ 

‘‘T would not ask any happier fate of heaven,’ 
she answered. 

‘** Will you leave matters to me, dear? | am better 
versed in the ways of the world than you are. | 
can meet a man like that, and manage him better 
than you can. pris, © ae trust everything to me?” 

**Oh, Lance, do Tot ask me!” 

‘*But I do ask you, dear. Do you suppose that I 
can calmly contemplate the fact of your lile and 
mine belong completely blighted for the sake of a 
villain who has traded on a girl’s ignorance? If he 
will listen to reason, well and good; if he is poor 
and needy, he shall not want money; but, if he at- 
tempts to injure you, I will take him in hand, and I 
will crush him. Gwendoline, you would trust me 
with your own fate, surely you will trust me in this 
matter.” 

‘** But he might hurt you,”’ she objected. 

“‘ Nay, sweet,’’ Sir Lancelot laughed, *‘ I am not 
a girl for him to frighten, nor a woman for him to 
threaten. Such men as he are apt to cower before 
an honest man. Give me his address, and I will see 
him.”’ 

“ Oh, 1 am sore afraid. Let the affair rest, dear.” 

‘Nay, it shall not rest; your fair fe shall not be 
clouded by a villain’s treachery. Tell me where I 
can find him. Do not tremble, Gwendoline; believe 
me, I will think of you first—I will study your in- 
terest before my own happiness. If 1 find that I 
cannot punish him without the public betrayal of 
your story, he shall go free; if I tind that I cannot 
procure your freedom from his persecution without 
betraying your secret, then you shall be obeyed, 
and the matter shall rest where it is. Now do you 
trust me, dear?” 

* Implicitly,’”’ she said. ‘‘ The address of Captain 
Anderton is the Albany, in London. Now you know 
all.”’ 

‘** And it was the remembrance of the wicked de- 


| ception that had been practiced on you that made 


you think you must be on your guard ?”’ he interro- 
gated. 

“ Yes—I dared not confess to liking you.” 

“Then, Gwendoline, if it had not happened that, 
returning accidentally to speak to you, I had over- 
heard what you said, you would have dismissed me 
—you would have sent me away from you, and 
never told me whether you loved me or not? Would 
that have been fair, dear?” 

‘‘ Perhaps not. But what wasI todo? I knew 
that I loved you, Lance, and 1 knew my own story. 
Sending you away seemed the only thing that ped 2 


| be done.” 


cretions, but 1 shall have to pay the price of my | 


life’s happiness for them.’’ 

“You shall do no such thing, Gwendoline,” he 
remonstrated. 

She turned her face to his. 

‘1 do not think, Lancelot, that you understand 
me yet. Lam proud—proud beyond the generality 
of women. You say that the revelation of my 
story would not injure me—would not cause people 
to think less of me. I tell you that I would rather 
suffer any torture, any death, than have it made 
known.” 


** But, Gwendoline, what could it matter? You 


“Thank heaven it did not succeed!’ said Sir 
Lancelot. ‘‘ Gwendoline, I have an idea that I shall 


| come back triumphant and happy, and claim you as 


would be my wife, and no one would then dare to | 


whisper one word about you.” 


| kind! Do you think that I shall ever 


She raised her eyes to his, and they were full of | 


tears. 
‘Your wife, dear? No, never—I love you too 
well. Your wife should be some girl on whom not | 


even the shadow of blame has ever fallen. I should 
not be able to bear it if; when people spoke of me, 
they designated me as ‘Sir Lancelot’s wife, the girl 
about whom there was so queer a story once upon 
a time.””’ 

‘* No one would say so, dear.” 

** Ah, yes, plenty would. | know that a scandal 
such as that would never die quite away. There 
must be no shadow on your wife’s name—none.”’ 

Her voice died away in a low murmur broken by 
sobs. 

** Let me judge of that,’’ he said. ‘‘ Itis my name, 
dear; let me place it in your hands. I am quite 
content if you will only share it.” 

‘*No,’’ she returned, sadly, ‘‘do not plead to me, 
Lance ; it is bard enough to refuse. My dower isa 
dower of shame ; you shall have none of it.’’ 

“Will you coolly and deliberately break my 
heart, because two years ago a swindler deceived 
yea - a story almost too shallow to deceive a 
child ?” 


‘*Ah, Lance, you are angry. Do not be angry, 


my wife.” 

She gave a great sigh of relief. If it could but be 
that this terrible cloud might pass away—if it could 
but be! 

“Listen to me, Gwendoline,’ continued Sir 
Lancelot. ‘I shall go to London at-once. You say 
his address is the Albany. I will go there and see 
him. Rest assured, dear, that we shall come to 
terms, and that | can manage him: and, when I 
have settled with him, I shall come back and ask 
the noblest girl in England to be my wile.” 

“Yon are so good to me, Lance,” she said, ‘‘ so 

) be happy and 
light of heart again? Shall J, Lance?” 

“Yes; and soon, too. I have but to find Captain 
Anderton, to arrange with him, and return; and 
then, Gwendoline, we will forget this dark episode.” 

So, with hope renewed, they both walked home 


| through the clinging silver mist and the changing 


| light. 





| 


| 


(To be continued.) 








WINTER LEISURE HOURS AT 
CAPE ANN. 
READING-ROOM OF THE Y. M. C, A. AT 
GLOUCESTER, MAss, 

\ LOUCESTER, Mass., is a place where there is 

¥ ‘nothing but doth suffer a sea-change.”’ It is 
of the sea, salty. All its history, all its traditions, 
all its interests, ail its thoughts and hopes, are 
flavored with the ocean-breezes. It is essentially a 
fishing-town, and all the inhabitants are identified, 
more or less, with the ancient calling of the fisher 
man. Their field is the sea, their harvest the finny 
denizens of the deep. Blight and weevil, grass- 
hoppers and potato-bugs, rain and drought, crops 
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and grain-corners, live stock and cattle-fodder, and 
hundreds of other questions that continually agitate 


their agricultural neighbors, have but little interest | 


for the dwellers on the peninsula of Cape Ann. 
Neither do the manufacturing interests of the 
country occupy much of their attention. There are 
no long rows of cotton-mills, no foundries, with 
smoke-belching chimneys, nor huge shoe-factories, 
such as are found in so many of the towns of Massa- 
chusetts. The coming and the going of the fleets, 
manned by the brave fishermen, furnish all there is 
of activity in the everyday life of the place. But 
quiet as the little town looks, there hovers over it 


continually a sense of excitement and a dash of | 
Every dark cloud that settles over the | 


romance. 
sea casts a shadow over some household on the 
land. Every gale that blows from the ocean speaks 
in the listening ear of some anxious watcher on the 
shore. Every year the sea demands its quota of lives 
from among the inhahbita ts of Gloucester. Fach year 
some vessels leave its port-never toreturn. Thickly 


studded as is the little graveyard with white tab- | 
lets, it is the last sleeping-place of but a portion of | 


‘* the rude forefathers of the hamlet,’’ many lying 
far away in the sea-sands. No wonder the adieus 
are touching when the fleets sail away, and the 
greetings hearty when the ships come sailing back. 
And it is not surprising that everything about the 
town has a sea-flavor. 

We this week present an illustration of the Young 


Men's Christian Association Reading-room at Glou- | 


cester. In the busy fishing season the fishermen 
are seldom found on shore, and many brave the sea 
at all seasons, but the severe Winter months neces- 
sarily prevent many from following their calling. A 
group, such as our artist has sketched, can be found 


on Winter days in the unpretentious reading-room, | 


The visitors are characteristic specimens of the 
hardy men of Gloucester. Not a man among them 
but has met danger upon the sea; not one but can 
tell stories of shipwreck and disaster. These men, 
is a class, are admirably fitted for the business they 
follow. Most of them were born and reared by the 
sea, and entering upon their calling early in life 
with all the energy of youth, they laid the founda- 
tion of robust health and fearless bravery so indis- 
pensable to those that go down to the sea in ships. 


BACK COUNTRY LIFE 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A Day AMONG THE APPLI 
SINKING SPRINGS—SIGHTS AND SCENES AT 
A DutrcH FARM THAT HAS THE FLAVOR 
OF ANTIQUITY ABOUT IT. 


IN 


BUTTER MAKERS OF 


\ SONG of questionable origin, and quite uncer- 
tain melody, which is very popular with the 
frequenters of variety entertainments, contains a 
legend to this effect: 
‘Oh, dark and dismal was the day, 
When last I saw my Meg 


On just such a day the writer of this article, and 
an artist, landed at the village of Sinking Springs, 
five miles from Reading, Pa., in search of the 
Antique. It had been raining steadily for several 
days, and the country around seemed like a sponge. 
The freshly-painted sign of the Plum Hotel, which 
stared at us through the mist, had its red and white 
glories dampened by the moisture to such an extent 
that the announceinent ‘‘entertainment for man 
and beast’? seemed to presage the coldest of wel- 
comes. Two or three loungers sat in a steaming 


way upon a clumsy bench, and looked at us curi- | 


ously as we splashed through the yellow mud to- 
wards the entrance. Drip, drip, drip, came the rain 
from the roof-top, and the window-panes were all 
in tears. 
in the corner, and the other possibilities of the es- 
tablishment, combined to dispel the gloom that had 
settled upon us as the two o’clock Pp. Mm. train sped 
shrieking on its way, and leit Sinking Springs lying 
before us to conquer. 

We had come for the Antique. Ours was the in- 
tention to turn backward the pages of the volume 
of ‘Time, and to limn in sketch-book and note-book 
such peculiarities of life and architecture as had 
survived the restless progression of events. In 
other places the banners of civilization were carried 
proudly in the van of enterprise, and Keeley motors 
and patent pills flowered together. In other places 
the pulse of the world throbbed feverishly, and 
the face of the hour had a hectic flush. But 
we had been told that in Sinking Springs we 
would find an Arcadian existence which only 
needed clear weather and the spectacle of a 
few daintily dressed shepherdesses feeding their 
sheep upon the hillside to revive all our Sophomore 
recol.ections of Virgil’s bucolical songs. 
have the clear weather, and the shepherdesses were 
not on the hillside, and indeed they could not have 
been there, unless with wraps and umbrellas, with- 
out catching cold. And wraps and umbrellas are 
well calculated to knock the poetry out of any 
Arcadian dream. But we had risked all this de- 
privation when we boldly bought our tickets amid the 
glitter and glare of that star-fish depot at Reading, 
and were determined to look for thé Antique in the 
rain. And, besides, was not the Centennial approach- 
ing apace, and would not our researches at Sinking 
Springs be of the most inestimable value as notes 
deciphered from the faded pages of one hundred 
years ago’? So with something of the spirit of Mr. 
Smith of the British Museum when he took the 
commission of the London Telegraph and went down 
into Assyria to guess at the hicroglyphics to be 
found there, we addressed ourselves to the bar- 
tender. 

Did he know of any real old farmhouses, barns 
and taverns? Well, he rather thought he did. There 
was Mr. Kochespeyer’s place in the village, about 
half a mile back, and that of Mr. Blinkenthaler. 
How old? Oh, ever so old—more than a hundred 
years; and, as for taverns, there was the Farmers’ 
and Drovers’, that had been there ever since the 
Flood, not to mention the Farmers’ and Travelers’, 
further up the hill, which was hoary with age when 
the oldest inhabitant was a baby. 

From the voluble attendant at the Plum Hotel we 
learned a great many things of interest, and some, 
still of interest, the recital of which does not fall 
naturally within the province of this article. He 
was very free to inform us upon all points touching 
the social life of the inhabitants of Sinking Springs, 


and in the space of five minutes we were placed | 


en rapport with an elopement that had been 
defeated, a marriage that waa on the (apis, 
and many other events of an entirely domestic 
rature. What we did learn of concern to us 
was that the real village of Sinking Springs, or, 
rather, the old portion of it, was a mile or so back 
in the country. There was nothing to do but to 
walk the distance, for, with the exception of a team 
of sud-eyed mules that tugge.' np the hill—drawing 
after them a ponderous wagon which was an 
absolute, fac-simile of the Conestoga arrange- 
ment that used to carry the mails and freight 
over the Alleghany Mountains years ago—and a 
drowned horse in a splashed buggy that looked 
as if it belonged to the village doctor, there was 


| pigeons dwelt, and 





Still, once inside, the radiance of a stove | 


We didn’t | 








no sign of conveyance. We started, climbing pain- 
fully a slippery street that ran hither and thither in 
the most confused of manners. Once at the top, 
we paused to moralize upon the situation and the 
view. Beneath us lay the modern Sinking Springs 
glaring in its pine-board and painted pretentious- 
ness, with here and there a flowering excrescence of 
brick and mortar. Before us was the gray-headed and 
sombre Sinking Springs of the time when Revolution. 
ary fires lit the skies bending over us so sullenly. In 
an instant, standing there in the rain, we appre- 
ciated the importance of our mission. We were 
crossing the threshold of a century, walking from 
the past into the present. The Antique lay before us. 

Down a long, shambling, awkward street, flanked 
by stone houses of a nondescript appearance, with 
here and there a‘ village smithy’ whose ruddy 
interior contrasted strangely with the disagreeable- 
ness of the weather outside, we proceeded as 
gracefully as the necessity for jumping over pud- 
dles would permit. Our objective point was an 
immense barn whose red-tiled roof flamed dimly 
against the frowning sky. It was a perfect patri- 
arch of barns, with overhanging eaves where the 
a protruding second story 
under which the pensive kine, standing knee-deep 
in refuse corn-stalks, complacently chewed their 
cuds. It was a bara about which hung the memo- 
ries of the bygone times as the mists hung about 
its gabled roof. ‘‘A darling of a barn,’’ as Joé 
enthusiastically remarked, whipping out his book 
and falling to a drawing of it, utterly oblivious of 
the fact that he stood in the muddiest of puddles, 
and that several democratic porcine creatures came 
gruntingly to inquire about the invasion of their 
sloughy domain. 

After the barn was sketched, our attention was 
attracted by an octagonal building on the other side 
of the road, at the door of which stood a fair-haired 
girl, of about eleven years, watching the mysterious 
limning of the barn with all the curiosity of which her 
great blue eyes were capable. Approaching her, we 
learned that the building was used formerly as a 
schoolhouse, but that now it was occupied by her 
father and mother and their family. She also volun- 
teered the information that there were two rooms 
made out of the one-story edifice by the ingenious 
device of a partition. After making a sketch of 
the schoolhouse, it was determined to visit the 
dwelling on the farm to which the barn belonged. 
We had observed, during the manufacture of the 
sketches, that the work was not unnoticed by the 
occupants. Ever and anon at one of the windows 
there appeared a face—in every instance a femi- 
nine one—which expressed the liveliest interest in 
the operation. Pushing through a gate, that swung 
gratingly upon its rusty hinges, we walked up the 
lawn, and would have proceeded boldly to the 
door across the porch but for the discovery of a 
huge, shaggy dog, a Cerberus-like creature, that 
guarded the portal. Believing, with many redoubt- 
able warriors, that prudence was by far the better 
part of valor, we halted sagaciously at the stoop, 
and sought to attract the inmates by a rataplan 
upon one of the posts. But whether it was the driv- 
ing rain, or the wind, which sang its sad refrain 
continually, that prevented our summons being 
heard, it is certain that no one came to bid us wel- 
come. 

**Go on up,” said Joe. ‘You are not afraid of a 
dog, are you?”’ 

There was something of scorn in the tone of our 
companion, as he moved off a little way into a 
place of safety, which determined us. We were 
not afraid of a dog, on general principles, and so, 
after adjuring him to see that our wife and children 
were properly cared for in case of any disaster, we 
went up and knocked lustily upon the door. Hap- 
pily, the dog did not move, and in another mo- 
ment we stood in the kitchen of the farmhouse. 

A quaint old kitchen it was, with its high mantel, 
open fireplace, and antique dresser. An aged man 
came to us, with faltering steps, and bade us be 
seated. A comely girl of some eighteen Summers 
was busily ironing by a window. In an inner room 
the mother of the family, surrounded by several of 
her daughters, was employed in the manufacture 
of divers articles of female apparel. Perhaps we 
had stumbled on the trousseau preparation of the 


| wedding alluded to in the modern village beyond ! 


That interesting fact we never knew. 

It took but a few moments and as many words to 
be perfectly at home, and although the old gentle- 
man and lady and their buxom lasses could not 
understand how two individuals who looked as if 
they possessed the average article of common 
sense could come tramping through rain and mud 
to sketch a barn and farmhouse, still they were not 
obtrusive in their curiosity, and all feeling of 
restraint soon wore away. Quite luckily, the manu- 
facture of apple-butter was in progress in an ante- 
kitchen, and we had an opportunity of observing how 
that appetizing sauce is made. ‘The ancient agricul- 
turist gave the information, interspersed with excla- 
mations of surprise at our ignorance upon the subject. 
“And don't you make apple-butter in New York?” 
he asked. We essayed to tell him that the industry 
did not obtain greatly in the metropolis, but it was 
easy to see by the deprecating shake ot his head 
that New York had fallen greatly in his esteem. 
Making apple-butter is not a very complicated 
matter. What our venerable friend called the 
schnitz (dried apples) are boiled in a huge vessel 
with cider, being constantly stirred and spiced the 
while. When the proper degree of pulpiness is at- 
tained ,the compound is dished out and placed to one 
side to cool. It is then taken to market and sold. A 
great deal of apple-butter is consumed in Philadel- 
phia, but in this city it is something of a rarity. It 
is certainly palatable, when spread upon bread, as 
we had the opportunity of ascertaining later on in 
the afternoon, when we dined at the Farmers’ and 
Drovers’ Hotel in the village, of which interesting 
hostelry and its peculiar lite we will tell in another 
sketch. 

The group engaged at the farmhouse in cutting 
the schnitz and attending to the boiling of the com- 
pound, were, so far as the men were concerned, the 
farm-laborers whose outdoor work was interrupted 
by the storm. They seemed very contented with 
the change, as they sat there eying us furtively and 


| talking in that nondescript language known as 


Berks County Dutch. It was evident that an 
Ulster worn by our artist was under hot discussion, 
and it was furthermore evident that it was the first 
of the kind ever seen in Sinking Springs. 

It was constantly evident, also, during the mudd 
tramp of that day, that if a high range of intelli- 
gence did not obtain among the farm-hands, male 
and female, the most placid contentment did. 
A group that we met as they were coming from 
the wet fields showed in their stolid and almost ex- 
pressionless faces that vacancy which comes na- 
turally to those constantly subjected to the solitude 
of a country life. ‘They rarely go to Reading even, 
and when they do it is a feée day. As for Philadel- 
~~. it is simply a glittering possibility, and New 

York is a far-away dream, scarcely believed in, 
save as the coral isles are credited in an old sailor's 
yarns. 

But to return to the farmhouse. As we chatted 
with the old man and his pretty daughter, who 
paused in her ironing to enjoy the novel sensation 
of entertaining strangers all the way from New 





York, we elicited a great deal of information about 
the locality and the farm. The barn is older than 
the house, having been built in 1771, at a time 
when Reading was but a baby of a borough. At 
first the dwelling-house was a little stone affair, now 


used as a place for the storage of odds and ends, | 


but as the golden harvests brought their meed of 
wealth it was found necessary to construct a more 
commodious and modern edifice— the present one— 
which was built at the first flush of the century. 
No doubt it was thought very stylish then, as com 


pared with the dwellings ot a still more remote | 


period wherein wooden bowls, trenchers and nog 
gins were used in preference to the tin and pewter 
vessels which forced their way into fashion but 
tardily—the gentlemen who cut their meat with 


their hunting -knives objecting to mere articles | 


of ornamentation which dulled the edges of their 
weapons. But still, in these days of brownstone 
palaces, the house—or, rather, the kitchen, for that 
was all we saw thoroughly—had a most ancient 
appearance, and it needed but_little exercise of the 


imagination to conjure up the mode of lite of the | 


last century, and people the apartment with rude 
burghers, with heavy boots and smockfrocks, sit- 
ting down to a supper of hog and hominy, with 
johnny-cake as a side-dish delicacy. 

After the sketch was made, and we had been in- 
duced to drink success to the Centennial in a goblet 
of home-made cider, which the rural Hebe brought 
from the recesses of the spacious cellar, we bade 
adieu to our friends, and started down the muddy 
road to the village, thoroughly satisfied with our 
first attempt at snaring the Antique. Behind the 
capacious drum-stove of the Farmers’ and Drovers’ 
Hotel we watched the lights twinkling into exist- 
ence in the scattered farmhouses, and listened to 
the patter of the rain upon the roof, while the 
pleasant landlord flustered about in the preparation 
of our suppers. The Farmers’ and Drovers’ Hotel 
is haunted with memories and echoes of the dead 
century, and sitting there in a dreamy state, we 
could almost fancy that we heard the clatter of 
Revolutionary spurs and saw the gleam of Conti- 
nental epaulets in the dusky barroom. But of 
the hotel, and its peculiar life, we will speak in 
another paper. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

In Lyons 4 Kinp oF CLoTH is now prepared from the 
downs of hens, ducks, etc. One square metre of a light 
and very warm fabric, which is waterproof, is yielded by 
750 grms. of feathers, and admits of being dyed in all 
shades. 

M. FreistManTEL, Professor of Geology in the Univer- 
sity of Breslau, and for many years an active member of 
the Imperial Institute of Geology, who accepted the 
post of geologist to the Geological Survey of British 
India early in the year, has transmitted to the Imperial 
Institute a set of specimens of the Jurassic and Infra- 
jurassic Flora of India. 


To WitHstan’® Mcp anp WATER two or three inches 
deep, for ten huurs a day for a week, without feeling any 
dampness or having any difficulty in getting your boots 
en or off, give the bottoms a good coating of tallow and 
tar, and dry it in; then oi] the uppers with castor-oil— 
about one tablespoonful will be sufficient. The effect of 
castor-oil is to soften the leather, while it fills the pores 
and prevents the water from entering. 


THE AUTHORITIES are now having much of the stone- 
colored paint removed from the walls and carvings of 
the interior of the Houses of Parliament. It was a 
cause for ainazement when the authorities of a former 
diay in Westminster had this stonework painted to imi- 
tate stone, although the natural tint of the material was 
a remarkably rich and beautiful one, and although its 
color was one of the best grounds for employing this 
particuliar stone. 

Tur “ Io”’ oF SPARTA announces the discovery of an 
excellent statue of Hercules, in his legendary position, 
holding in one band his club, and in the other the skin 
of the Nemean lion. Steps are to be taken at once to 
remove it to the museum which has just been built. 
Unhappily, this museum is too small for the collection 
that Sparta already possesses. It ought, surely, to have 
been foreseen that a museum built in the very centre of 
the Peloponnesus could not fail soon to be enriched 
with mapy new objects. 


Tue ArcnXoLocicaL Discoveries which members of 
the French School at Athens have made at Santorin are 
of much interest. Vases have been discovered of a pre- 
historic date, strange to Greek civilization, having a 
kind of family resemblance to those found by M. Schlie- 
mann. They were skillfully restored by M. Burnouf be- 
fore his much-regretted departure from Athens, and are 
now to be seen in the French School. In accordance 
with the law, an inventory was drawn up of the objects 
discovered, and laid before the Greek Government. 


M. Cesnoua, Consul of the United States at Larnacca, 
in Cyprus, has made an important discovery at Episcopi, 
near Limassol, in the foundations of the old city of 
Cursium. He has brought to light the tomb of some 
great personages of an early period. Ip the tomb were 
found bracelets, a collar ornamented with precious 
stones, and a sceptre of massive gold weighing several 
pounds. The bracelets are of fine gold, and exquisitely 
wrought. These treasures, like those which M. Cesnola 
has formerly discovered, go to enrich the museum at 
New York. 

Dr. ULtTzMann, teacher at the University of Vienna, 
lately read a paper before the Medical Society of Lower 
Austria on the *‘ Use of Photography in Medical Studies.”’ 
He mentioned, on the authority of Dr. Vogel, that an 
eruption of smallpox had been made evident by photo- 
graphy twenty-four hours before it actually came out. 
Although no one could yet observe anything on the skin 
of the patient, the negative plate showed stains on the 
face, which perfectly resembled the variolous exanthem, 
and twenty-four hours afterwards the eruption became 
clearly evident. 

Tak South KensinGton Muskum has lately acquired 
a magnificent Japanese cabinet, or rather shrine, closed 
by double doors, the inner pair of which is formed by 
rods of gilded metal, between which a green woven 
fabric is stretched ; this material is transparent enough 
to admit an imperfect view of the interior, with its back 
of richly gilded plates, its pillars of most delicate carv- 
ing, an entablature supported by the last being crowded 
by minutely wrought figures of animals over this on the 
gables of a roof. This is one of the most important 
specimens of Japanese art in the country, and will 
shortly be exhibited. The large collection of Persian 
ware, a fabric in which the Museum at South Kensing- 
ton is exceptionally rich, is in course of arrangement. 


Tur Famous PLain oF MaRratuon has been drained 
with complete success by M. Soutzo. The Ephemeris 
takes occasion to remark that this will effect a modifica 
tion in the topography of Attica In effect the exist 
ence of the marsh explains the defeat of the Persian 
army by one ten times less numerous. The Persians, 
encumbered with forces which could only hinder one 
another during the action, were helpless when victory 
was declared for the Athenians. Between the sea and 
the marsh they were completely blocked in, and the re- 
treat soon transformed itself into a total and bloody rout. 
One thousand five hundred hectares of good land have 
been gained by the drainage, and the inhabitants will be 
saved from the fevers that hitherto have periodically 
attacked them 











PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
ADELAIDE’s heart now goes Patti-pit beneath a $12,500 
fur gloak 


GovERNOR Bepie of New Jersey has received the 
degree of LL.D. from Princeton College 
Tue oldest officer of the Prussian Army is Field-Mar 


Wrangell, who will next year the 
year of his life, and the eightieth year of 
service in the Prussian Army. 


shal von complete 


ninety-second 


Herr Krorp, the great German gun-maker, has int 
mated to his Government that he is ready to produce a 
one-hundred-and-fifty-ton gun of forty-six centimetres 
calibre, or about eighteen and one-half inches 


Tue Marquis of Lorne is connected with a society the 
object of which is to give to every Church of England 
clergyman settled over a parish a salary of $1,000 a year 
There are 4,000 benefices which do not yield that amount 
The marquis is disinterested, for he is himself a Presby- 
teriaD. 

Tue aged mother of Chavez, the late California bandit, 
is still living at Hollister, Cal , and is said to bea very re 
spectable woman. She wept when she learnt that her 


| erring son had been shot, but said that she was glad he 


had died thus, instead of being captured alive and hanged 
like his captain, Vasquez. 

Dr. PerermMan, the great German geographer, ex 
presses himself satisfied that the diamond fields at Zim 
babye, Africa, are identical with the Ophir of the Bible 
from which King Solomon is said to have conveyed 
gold and ivory and precious stones for the construction 
of the temple. The piace now possesses ruins and ex 
tensive piles of buildings of unquestionably remote 
antiquity. 

Tue will of the late Charlies B. Winn, of Woburn, 
Mass., bequeaths $3,000 to the town of Woburn for the 
purposes of a burying-ground, $15,000 to the first Uni 
tarian Church at that place; and for a public library, 
$140,000; his private pictures, valued at $20,000, and, 
in addition, two-thirds of the remaining property, aftei 
paying certain legacies, the whole amounting te 
$250,000. 

CHEN-LAN-PIN, One Of the two Chinese ministers ap 
pointed for the United States, about a year ago was 2 
special commissioner to Cuba to look into the conditior 
of coolies in that country, and subsequently was Com 
missioner of Chinese Education in the United States. 
His associate is supposed to be Yung-wung, who gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1854, and who has been an assistant 
Commissioner of Chinese Education in this country for 
several years. 

Signor SELLA, ex-Minister of Fihance, has been elected 
President of the Roman Academy of the Lincei; Sena 
tor Mamiani, Vice-President, and the Astronomer Res 
pighi, Administrator. At the same time the secretaries 
for the section of physical science, mathematics and 
natural history have been chosen in the persons of Pro 
fessors Volpicelli and Gori. The Orientalist Valenziani 
and Deputy Carutti have been elected secretaries for the 
section of moral science and philology. 


Tue late Joel Parker's bequest to Dartmouth College 
provides, first, a law department. For this object he 
has left property valued at from $90,000 to $150,v00 
This is for constituting three funds in support of the pro 
posed law department, viz. ; An instruction fund, a library 
fund and a building fund. Second, increase of the Duart- 
mouth College Library, Some time ago he, with his 
brothers, established a fund called the ‘‘ Parker Fund,”’ 
for the benefit of the library. In his will he adds tothe 
sum $12,000. 

COLONEL AHRENDRUP, whose death, at the head of an 
Egyptian Army Corps whick was cut to pieces by the 
Abyssinians, was reported by telegraph, was a Dane by 
birth, and brother of the young Dr. Ahrendrup, who, 
during the siege of Paris, was placed at the head of all 
the French ambulances, and who, when he died from the 
effects of overwork, was granted a public funeral at the 
expense of the State, with all the honors due to a Gen- 
eral of Division. A third brother is a distinguished offi 
cer in the Royal Danish Engineers. 


Lorp Penzance fixed January 4th as the day for hear- 
ing the charges against the Rev. C. J. Ridsdale, incum- 
bent of St. Peter’s, Folkestone. This will be the first 
case under the Public Worship Regulation Act of Great 
Britain. The promoters deposited £300, the amount 
required from them as security for the costs. Mr. Rids- 
dale is charged with using lighted candles on the Com 
munion Table, mixing water with the sacramental wine, 
using wafer bread, adopting the eastward position, wear- 
ing illegal vestments and indulging in illegal proces- 
sions. 

Pork Pius IX., the two hundred and fifty-seventh 
Roman pontiff, is the two hundred and fifty-sixth suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. Elected Pope on the 18th of June, 
and crowned on the 21st of June, 1846, the holy father 
is in the thirtieth year of his pontificate. Burn on the 
13th of May, 1792, he is in his eighty-fourth year. The 
Sacred College at present comprises within it fifty-eight 
cardinals. The number of patriarchs, primates, arcl- 
bishops and bishops shows a grand total of one thousand 
one hundred and three. In the British Empire there are 
one hundred and twenty-five Catholic prelates. 


LigvTENANT ConpeR, R.E., the head of the British 
Ordnance Survey of Palestine, has delivered a lecture, in 
which he said that the party under his command had in 
four years surveyed four-fifths of the 6,000 square miles 
which constitute Palestine proper, between Dan and 
Beersheba. The progress of the survey had been ar 
rested by an unprovoked assault from the Mohammedan 
inhabitants of Safed, in Galdee, in August last, as re- 
ported at the time in the newspapers. Every member 
of the party was wounded, and the expedition would 
have been entirely cut off but for the arrival of the 
Turkish troops, for whom the lecturer sent on the com- 
mencement of the attack. 


Tuk Italian Government has purchased the Castle of 
Frederic the Second in Apulia. This has been effected 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, at the urgent 
request of the Alpine Club of Naples. Its history may 
be traced back to the thirteenth century, when the Em 
peror created out of a castle which belonged to the Nor 
man chief, Robert Guiscard, the magnificent palace now 
called Castel del Monte. It is octangular in form, and 
is covered with marbles extracted from the neighboring 
mountains. Here Frederic the Second passed his Sum 
mer, months, indulging his passion for falconry ; and here 
his son Manfred spent much of his time. Notwithstanding 
the state of abandonment in which this monument has 
been permitted to remain, yet sufficient exists both of 
the building and the decorations to attest its former 
magnificence. 

Tue original register of marriages at Gretna Green is 
announced for sale, by tender, by a Carlisie firm of soli- 
citors. Whata history, or rather biography in brief, of 
romantic runaway couples! Of what curious revelations 
is this register the custodian? The Gretna priests evi 
dently once drove a roaring trade. Joseph Paisley, one 
of their number, is said to have received from Lord West 
moreland, Lord Deerhurst, and Lord Erskine, as much 
as one hundred guineas for his few minutes’ work, His 
successor, David Lang, also joined not a few scions of 
noble English families, such as the Villiers, the Beau 
clercs, and the Coventry. How Lord Dundonald practi 
cally carried off the lady of his love to the famous village, 
is graphically recorded in the autobiography of the gallant 
seaman, and it was at Gretna, too, that Shelley contracte:! 
the unfortunate marriage with his first wife, Harriet 
Westbrook. 
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1. ‘Ticket, General!” 2. ‘*The Thickest of the Fight’’—Hessians Surrounded. 3. After the Fray. 4. The Surrender in Greene Street, in Front of the Market. 


TRENTON, N. J.—CELEBRATION OF THE NINTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF TRENTON, DECEMBER 26TH—THE SHAM FIGHT THROUGH THE STREETS OF THE CITY.—FROM SKETCHES BY HARRY OGDEN. 
SEE PAGE 303. 


MEDAL PRESENTED TO THE PIERCE , Wreath. At the top of the cross appears the mono- | canvass. As a lawyer Mr. House is thorough, | acter, he is admired for his brilliancy of intellect 
LIGHT GUARD, OF BOSTON gram of the Pierce Light Guard in brilliant red, | studious and comprehensive ; as an orator he has, | and nobleness of purpose. ; 

sii ates ee eee ee white and blue enamels. On the lower arm of the | perhaps,no superior in Tennessee. He is sarcastic | Mr. House is a member of the Committee on 

By THE WASHINGTON GRAYs, PHILADELPHIA, | C7088 is the monogram of the Grays in red and | without being insulting; is logical without being | Expenditures in the Department of Justice, and 

: a4 white enamel. On one of the side-arms of the | tiresome, and combines beauty and simplicity of | will have his hands full when the committee 

N elegant testimonial in the form of a superb | cross, in bass-relief, appears a stack of muskets language with cogent reasoning and lofty sentiment. | begins the investigation of the pecuniary manage- 





re military medal has been presented by the | and knapsack. Upon the other side, cannon, balls, | His oratory is graceful, smooth and winsome. Mr. | ment of that branch of the Government during 
Artillery Corps, Washington Grays, of Philadelphia, | and sponge. House is a consistent member of the Methodist Mr. Williams’s tenure of office. It is to be hoped 





to the Pierce Light Guards, of Boston, as a token ' In addition to the medal is an elegant pin of elab- | Church, and while respected for his purity of char- ‘ that the cost and reasons of the non-prosecution 
orate and artistic form, from 
which the medal is suspended 
when worn. This consists of an 
appropriate group of military 
arms and accoutrements, sur- 
mounted by an eagle supporting 
a portrait bust of Washington, 
in fine gold, surmounted with a 
laure! wreath of green and gold, 
the two articles forming a rich 
and striking combination. 

The Washington Grays is one 
of the oldest military organiza 
tions in Philadelphia, and has 
an honorable record. The com- 
pany served as a school for 
many officers who distinguished 
themselves in the Mexican War. 
The Grays enlisted as a body in 
the first call for troops in the 
late war, and furnished from its 
ranks nearly two hundred offi 
cers to various regiments of the 
Union Army. 





THE HON. JOHN F. 
HOUSE, M. C. 


H°%. JOHN F. HOUSE, Mem 
ber of Congress from the 
Sixth District of Tennessee, is a 
native of Williamson County, in 
that State, and is forty-nine years 
of age. In 1850 he graduated 
from the Lebanon Law School, 
and began the practice of law in 
Clarkesville. In 1853 he was 
elected a member of the State 
Legislature; in 1860 he was a 
Presidential Elector, and in 1861 
was elected to the Provisional 
Congress of the Confederate 
States. He remained with the 
Confederate Army throughout 
the war, and was paroled at the 
surrender at Columbus, Miss. 
When the war closed he re- 
turned home, and devoted him- 
“ self to his profession, in which 
MILITARY MEDAL PRESENTED BY THE ARTILLERY CORPS, WASHINGTON he had rapidly risen to a front 
GRAYS, OF PHILADELPHIA, TO THE PIERCE LIGHT GUARD, OF place. He was a member of the 
BOSTON, MASS. Constitutional Convention of 
1870, and proved not only an 
active, but a valuable, member, whose views upon 








of their appreciation of the courtesies extended 
them by the latter corps, during the visit of the | more than one subject of importance then pending 
Grays to Boston, upon the occasion of the Bunker | before that intelligent body were regarded as judi- 
Hlill Centennial. | cious and wise. His specch favoring the payment 

The general form of the testimonial is that of a of a poll-tax for purposes of public education was 
highly elaborate Maltese cross, enriched and em- | not only a splendid specimen of the keen and bitter 
bossed with leaf and sczoll-work. The centre con- | sarcasm which adds so much pungency and force 
tains an accurate representation of the Bunker Hill to his oratorical attacks upon an enemy, but was a 
Monument, wrought in platinum, with an enameled | magnificent speech, and a great argument in sup- 
sky as a background, and on either side ships | port of the question that has since been agitated 
bearing the dates 1775 and 1875, the whole sur- | more than once upon the political rostrum, and by 
rounded with a highly wrought and richly enameled ' Porter and Maynard in their lively gubernatorial HON, JOHN F, HOUSE, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE SIXTH DISTRICT, TENNESSEE,— PHOTO. BY C. C. GIERS 
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of important cases, as well as the system of com 


promise with political and mercantile offenders, 
may be disclosed. 
rHE SPELLING MATCH. 
N that land of homely pleasures known as “ the 
country,’’ spelling matches have long been one 


ot the most cherished Winter institutions, and even 
the gay inhabitants of the great last year, 
seeking a new diversion, engaged in these ortho- 
graphical contests. But they did not flourish in the 
crowded cities. They lacked the elements that 
make a.good old-fashioned spelling match so tho- 
roughly enjoyable to our country cousins. rhe 
sleigh-ride, the ‘‘ sparking,’’ the meeting of friends, 
the neighborly gossip, the good-natured raillery 
and the generous rivalry were wanting. But little 
enjoyment cah be had from such an entertainment 
neld in a hall crowded with strangers, and there is 
not much romance in riding home, even with the 
dearest girl in the world, in a crowded street-car or 
a rattiling s 

Our picture on page 308 shows a spelling match 
as conducted in one of our Western towns. It is 
one of the genuine old-fashioned kind. The mode 
of conducting it is very simple. Some town mag- 
nate, or well-known village scholar, is selected as 
director. Then two sides are formed, each under 
a chosen leader, and ranged in lines facing each 
other, the wordy combat begins. The director, 
with book in hand, gives out the words. 
as the contestants spell the words correctly they 
keep their place in line, but as soon as the master 
pronounces the fatal word “Next!” the person 
who has missed steps down and out. Now and 
then a word willsweep down half a dozen in a row, 
leaving great gaps in the ranks. This is continued 


cities, 


re, 


until only one person is left standing, and if he can 
stand an attack of two or three polysyllabie thun- 


cerbolts he is declared the victor; but the battle 
irequently results in the slaughter of all the forces. 

In our picture the director, like a skillful angler, 
has been playing with his prey with easy words, 
like ‘* Dog,’’ ‘* Cat,” “ Boy,’ but he has 
caught one poor gudgeon with the word ‘‘ rhythm.” 
By the time he gets to such words as “‘ chalybeate,”’ 
*‘ phylactery,”’ ‘erysipelas,’ ‘“ logarithmic,”’ 
‘* pharmaceutical,”’ ete., we fear there will be 
but few left standing in the class. Here all are friends, 
and have all looked forward to this event. ‘The 
young people on the stage have long been making 
preparation for it. Dictionaries and spelling-books 
have been scanned and studied. Deft hands have 
been engaged in making warm overclothing and 
tantalizing little hoods. The boys have been over- 
hauling harness, painting up sleighs, and dusting 
out buffalo-robes. Hannah and Deborah have been 
wondering whom Stephen will take to spelling- 
school this Winter, and Stephen has been trying 
to make up his mind whether it shall be Hannah or 
Deborah. The night has come and the contest is 
going on. All seem very sedate and intent on 
the business on hand, but in a short hour the dessert 
will come which is better than the meal. Outside, 
in the clear, cold air, under the star-lit sky, horses 
and chafing their bits and impatiently pawing the 
crisp snow. When the school breaks up there will 
be a bustle of departure ; jolly banter mingled with 
ringing laughter; a tender wrapping-up and care 
ful tucking-in of buffalo robes, cheery good-nights, 
and then to the merry jingle of sleigh-bells the 
happy party will speed away. And as bridges are 
crossed some fair lips will be put to sweeter use 
than spelling breakneck words. 


From the New York Tribune 
A WANT SUPPLIED. 

Tue American mind is active. It has given us 
books of fiction for the sentimentalist, learned 
books for the scholar and professional student, but 
few books for the people. A book for the people 
must relate to a subject of universal interest. Such 
a subject is the physical man, and such a book, 
“ Tae Peorie’s COMMON SENSE MEDICAL ADVISER,” 
a copy of which has been recently laid on our table. 
The Ingh professional attainments of its author— 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y.—and the 
advantages derived by him from an extensive 
practice, would alone insure for his work a cordial 
reception. But these are not the merits for which 
it claims our attention. The author is a man of the 
people. He sympathizes with them in all their afflic- 
tions, efforts, and attainments. He perceives their 
want—a knowledge of themselves —and believing 
that all truth should be made as universal as God’s 
own sunlight, from his fund of learning and experi- 
ence he has produced a work in which he gives 
them the benefit of his labors. In it he considers 
man in every phase of his existence, from the 
moment’ he emerges “from a rayless atom, too 
diminutive for the sight, until he gradually evolves 
to the maturity of those Conscious Porcers, the 
exercise of which furnishes subjective evidence of 
our immortality.” Proceeding upon the theory 
that every fact of mind has a physical antecedent, 
he has given an admirable treatise on Cerebral 
Physiology, and shown the bearings of the facts 
thus established upon individual and social weltare. 
The author believes with Spencer, that ‘as vigor- 
ous health and its accompanying high spirits are 
Jarger elements of happiness than any other things 
whatever, the teaching how to maintain them is a 
teaching that yields to no other whatever,’ and 
accordingly has introduced an extensive discussion 
ot the methods by which we may preserve the 
integrity of the system and ofttimes prevent the 
onset of disease. Domestic Remedies—their pre- 
paration, uses, and effects— form a prominent fea- 
wre of the work. The hygienic treatment or 
nursing of the sick is an important subject, and 
receives attention commensurate with its import- 
ance. Nearly all diseases ‘‘ to which flesh is heir’ 
are described, their symptoms and causes ex- 

lained, and proper domestic treatment suggested. 
lo reciprocate the many favors bestowed upon 
him by a generous public, the author offers his book 
at a price ($1.50) little exceeding the cost of publi- 
cation. Our readers can obtain this practical and 
valuable work by addressing the author. 





THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 
W HILE we are in all parts of the country pre- 


paring to celebrate the Centennial of American | 


Independence, it will be well to bear in mind the 
principal battles by which that independence was 
achieved. The following will be found to com- 
prise all the battles that took place in the fight for 
freedom. They began April 19th, 1775. They 
closed October 19th, 1781—six years and six 
months. The British sent 134,000 soldiers and 
sailors to this war. The Colonists met them with 
230,000 continentals, and 50,000 militia. The British 
let loose Indians and eq ually savage Hessians. 
The colonies had for their allies the brave and 
someones Frenchmen. The leading battles of the 
those particularly worthy of celebration, are 
Conébrd and Lexington, Bunker Hill, Long Island 
White Plains, Trenton, Priaceton, Bennington, Sara- 


FRANK 


| toga, Monmouth, King’s Mountain, Cowpens, Eutaw 

Springs, Yorktown. These are of national interest. 
Many of the others are especially local. The dis 
position is to celebrate them all—victories and de- 
feats—to recall the deeds of our ancestors, and 
have a good time generally. Our readers will do 
well to preserve the following list of Revolutionary 
battles 

Lexington (first ekirm ‘ April 19, 1775 

1 lerog May 10, 1775 

Bur H , June 1 L775 

Mor Ethan Allen taker Sept. 2 

St. J red and captured .. Nov. ¢ 


As long | 


already | 








PON sn vecnseseessncesnn decenses Jan. 3 
IN cue cece cnerekessekeaweeen July 7 
Benmingtee ..ccccccccsceseccocccces .. Aug. 16 
INORG 0 00s act cdenecenecaunaeenes Sept. 11, 
First Battle of Bemis Heights, Saratoga.s Sept. 19 

Paoli. . be-nedeneeseenneceyeees Sept. 20 
Germantown . emai .. Oct. 4 
Forts Clinton an d Mo mery taken,...Oct. 6, 
Second Battle at Bemis He ghts, Saratoga.Oct. 7, 1777 
Surrender of Bourgoyne .........++.+-- Oct. 13, 1777 | 
are errr rer re Oct, 22, 1777 
Fort Mifflin 16beseneies eens Nov. 1377 
IEE, 6s daginedseestecedsnsessenee June 28, 1778 
Wyoming....... July 4, 1778 
Quaker Hill, R. L...... .Aug. 29, 1778 
Savannah .... . Dec. 29, 1778 
Kettle Creek, MR ci cis aceon nisccaes Feb. 14, 1779 
SH SON 0066 6uGbeesetbscaccnnenes March 3, 1779 
RORY FOFCY .ccccaccccccccccvocoeceeces June 20, 1779 
DINE. i adccccagiaanededasnesenel July 16, 1779 
PRRIES TIOOR « ccccccccccccccceccoceccesd Aug. 18, 1779 
Savannah PTPeTTTTTIVITITiT Tit Tit. Aug. 9, 1779 
Chemung (Indians)......... woe e Aug. 29, 1779 
Charleston surrendered to British. May 12, 1780 
SPPINGROCIG. 0 ccesccoccsccccccseseeeseet June 28, 1780 
BOCK Y BIOURE 5 occ cccccesccscencscces ot July 30, 1780 
BT Tee Aug. 6, 1780 
Sander’s Creek, ne ear Cam OR. ccccvcceced Aug. 16, 1780 
a SND «doe saceussacteds . Oct. 7, 1780 
Fish Dam Ford, Broad River ......... Nov. 18, 1780 
ORCENOGRE 0 occ c cccdecccenseesceccece Nov, 20, 1750 
COWGONE 6 vekccces cons cinqucsvedcoesest Jan. 17, 1781 
Guiboro. eueueedeeres March 15, 1781 
Hobki rk’s Hill. Pisa eis erneeeeeaset April 25, 1781 
Ninety-six (besieged).........0. May and June, 1781 
Augusta (besieged)...........+.. May and June, 1781 
JAMOGOWD.. 000 ce ccccccrccccsccceseeceess July 9, 1781 
BUA BOPiMMB. ooc cc cccccccccescccccces Sept. 8, 1781 | 
Yorktown (Cornwallis surrendered). ....Oct, 19, 1781 


FUN. 


A ROUND-SHOULDERED, inquisitive man kicked what 
he thought was an ornamental dog lying on a step, to 
see if it was hollow It wasn’t an ornamental dog, and 

| it wasn’t hollow, but was there on business, and the in- 
quisitive man is now rusticating with his aunt till his 
leg gets well 

‘Dan,’ said a young four-year-old give me a six 
pence to buy a monkey.’”’ ‘ We have got one monkey 
in the house now,’’ replied the elder brother. ‘ Who is 
it, Dan ?’’ asked the little fellow. ‘ You,’’ was the re 
ply. ‘*Then give me sixpence to buy the monkey some | 
nuts.”’ The brother could not resist | 

‘‘SpgakinG of bathing,” said Mrs. Partington, from J 
the steam that arouse from her tea, as a vail to her 
blushes, when touching upon so delicate a subject, 





‘some can bathe with perfect impurity in water as cold | 
as Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s coral strands; 
but, for my part, I prefer to have the water a little | 
torpid.”’ 

A YOUTHFUL clergyman who 
enlighten the ignorant, while dealing with the parable of 
the prodigal son, was anxious to show how dearly the 
parent loved his child. Drawing himself together, and 
putting on bis most sober look, he dilated on the killing 
of the fatted calf. The climax was as follows: ‘I 
shouldn't wonder ifthe father had kept that calf for years, | 
awaiting the return of his son.”’ 


recently went forth to 


THis man was seated in front of the old-fashioned fire- | 
place, warming the sole of his let foot. An old darkey | 
went to warm, and as he turned to go out he met another 
shivering nig coming in. ‘Needn’t go dar to warm, 
Jim.”” “Why so?’ ‘Kase dat man from Cincinnati 
done histed bis foot and kivered up thefire. ‘Sides dat, 
it’s gwine to take de mos’ o’ de day for him to git dat 
foot warm enough to set it on de ground.’ And they 
went off. | 

Mary bad a little lamp, 
Twas filled with kerosene; 
Mary down the chimney blew, 
And vanished from the scene } 
Gone to meet her brother who sat down on a keg of 
powder to smoke. 


} 


Tae Reason Pour Quor.—First Foreigner —* Tell me, 
Alphonse, why call they ships-of-war a fleet?’’ Second 
F.—‘‘I know not, my friend; but to my pocket diction 
ary I will refer.’’ (Refers.) First F.—* Have you it? 
Ah, yes! ‘To fleet.’ Read to me what it saya.’’ Second 
F. (reading)—“ ‘To fleet—to puss away quickly, to dis 
appear.’ First F.—‘‘ Ah, now I understand it quite 
well. Truly these English-speaking people are in their 
terms appropriate.’’ 


AT a recent banquet given at the Grand Hotel, 
to the performers in the successful piece, ‘‘ The Tour of 
the World in Eighty Days,”’ after its performance for a | 
whole consecutive year, a large elephant—-a very im- 
portant member of the troupe—covered with a magnifi- 
cent red velvet cloth, made its appearance when dessert 
was served, and, passing round behind the guests seated 
at table, assisted itself by means of its trunk to the 
various cakes; fruits, and other delicacies which took | 


Paris, 


its fancy. 


SomeEsopy asked a German what he was doing. ‘ Vell,’’ 


he replied, ‘‘shoost now I am doing noddings, but I 
have made arrangements to go into piziness.”’ ‘Glad | 
to hear it. What are you going into?’ * Vell, I goes 


into partnership mit a man.”’ ‘*Do you furnish much 
capital?’ ‘*No, I doesn’t put in no gapital.”’ ‘Don’t 
want to risk it, eh?’’ ‘*No, but I puts in de experi- 
ence.”’ ‘And he puts in the capital?’? ‘+ Yes, dot is 
it. We goes into piziness for dree years; he puts in de 
gapital, J put in de experience. At de end of de dree 
years J will have de gapital and he will have de ex- 
perience!”’ 


Tue Vicksburg boy can stand up with any other boy 
in the world against an accusation. The other day, 
when a Vicksburg mother discovered sugar on the pan- 
try-shelf she called her boy, and said: ‘‘ Some one has 


been stealing this sugar.’ ‘Is it possible!’’ he ex- | 
claimed, rolling up his eyes in astonishment. ~« Yes, 
it is possible; and the thief is not far away, either.” 


“Ain't he? Do you suspect father?” 
“Couldn't be the cat, could it?’ he inquired, glancing 
under the table in search of the feline. ‘'Cats don’t 
eat sugar, young man.’’ “‘ They don’t?’ ‘No, sir; | 
the thief is a boy about your size.’ ‘tHe is,eh’ I'd 
just like to catch him in here once! “If this sugar is | 
disturbed again,’’ she said, as she covered the box, ‘I 
know of a boy who'll get his jacket dusted.”’ ‘ That's 
bully! Iwish you’d let me stay out of school so’s to 
see you catch and maul him.’’ And he went out to de 
vour the other lumps. 


‘No, I don’t.” | 


! 


can be 


| surgeon on earth skilled in the cure of Rupture, 
| elastic 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Fat. anp Winter Fasnions—Taet MEANS BY 
wHicu Every Lapy May BecOoME HER OWN DReEss- 
MAKER.—Our new Catalogue of Fall and Winter 
Fashions is now ready, and contains a rare and 


beautiful selection of the latest and most accepta 
ble designs for every department of Ladies’, Misses’ 
Children’sand Youths’ Garments, which will be sent 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp, post free. Ad 
dress, ** FRANK Lesiig’s Lapy’s JounNAL Cut Pa- 
PER PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, New 
York City.’’ Also, our large and complete Cata 
logue, neatly printed on tinted paper, and contain- 
ing over one hundred pages of illustrated fashions, 
may be procured at any of our agencies, or at the 
above address. Price, for paper covers, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents, post-paid. Our handsome Fashion- 
plate, which also at hand, reproduces the 
most elegant Ladies’ and Children’s costumes for 
the coming season. kvery dressmaker and 


18 


mil- 
liner should avail herself of this splendid oppor- 
tunity to obtain a truthful and correct idea of the 
most practical styles, and also of the prevailing 
shades and colors. Will be mailed to any address 
for 50 cents in black, and $1 if colored. 


Address, or call after 9 a. mM. on SHIPMAN & CO 
309 Broadway, New York, if you want to get a new 
staple article to sell to families and the trade in every 
city 

Dressmaking Made Easy.—by the use of our 
Patterns, which may be selected from our Winter Sup 
plement now ready for distribution, including late and 
fashionable designs, in addition to those represented in 
our Fall Catalogue for Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 

| Wardrobes. Send for Catalogue and Supplement, which 


obtained by inclosing 


to FRANK Lesuiz’s Lapy’s JouRNAL Cut PAPER PaTTERN 
DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway N. Y. All orders for pat 
terns must be sent to the same address 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts.—7ih- 
riorily of these extracts consists in their perfect purity 
and great strength They warranted free from the 
poisonous oils and acids which enter into the com 
position of of the factitious fruit flavors now in 
the market 


supe 
are 


many 


Messrs. E. & H. T. Anthony & Co, offer the 
cheapest possible rates to parties desiring the enjoyments 
of foreign travel. In their collection of photographs and 
stereoscopic views, selected expressly for the holiday 
season obtains delightful glimpses of the most fa 
vored spots of Great Britain and the Continent The 
student of scientific progress feasts his eyes with the last 


one 


revelations of patient toilers, the wonders and mysteries 
of the Orient are exposed, and the curiosities of nature, 
the chef d’euvres of art, the dazzlings of city life, the 
} Sturdy and dreamy oddities of pastoral haunts, are 
| brought so fully en rapport as to very nearly convince 
one of actual presence in the scenes disclosed Phen, 
too, there are thousands of charming landscapes, bright 
pictures of life, types of society, phenomena of nature 
illustrating places which, although in our very midst, 
are so seldom seen as to possess all the attractions of 
novelties It is impossible to make a more delightful 
journey through our own and foreign States than that 
upon which the Anthonys will act as cicerones ; and the 
expense will hardly exceed that of a trip to Washington 
by the usual routes. 

Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. AntHony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 


Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. VPhoto-l.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First ’remium at Vienna |’xposition. 


The Rule of * No Cure No Pay,” the 
and best hernia surgeons in the world, 


oldest 
the only lidy 
the only 
name, iree examination ond 
advant: ges oflered by the 
No. 334 Bowery, N. Y Send 


truss worthy of the 
advice, are some of the 
friumph Truss Company, 
for descriptive pamphlet 
The Big Bonanza.—5058 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic 


ide-splitting Pictures, 
Cards, the 


1 
Matrimonial 


Programme, 1 Pack Transparent Visiting Cards, 1 t ack 
Raymond Cards, 1 Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot in 
1 Package all for only 25 cents W. L. CRAWFORD 


65 Nassau Street, New York City sox 3676, P.O 
Druggists say that the sale of Dick’s Tasteless Medi- 
cines is increasing rapidly 


Change of Address. — Ponn’s Exrracr. — This 


| wonderful healing Pain Destroyer seems likely to acquire 


for the immense demand 


Sufferers from Nervous Disorders, who 
| have tried in vain every advertised remedy, will 
learn of a Simple Cure by addressing, Box 2296, New 
York. 


If Everybody would wear one of Singer’s Grad 
uated Chest and Lungs Protectors there would be fewer 
coughs and colds, and fewer doctors’ bills to pay. These 
protectors shield the parts most susceptible to damp and 
chilly air, and one of their chief virtues is, that 
graduate i, each one may be made thick or thin 
to the weather or the season. 


being 
accord 
Ing 


The Rogers Upright Piano Co., in their 


| spacious and handsome warerooms, next to the Globe 
Theatre, still continue to prove a nucleus of attraction to 
Visitors, as they long have to the citizens of Boston and 
vicinage, on account of the beauty, tone and general 
superiority of their justly celebrated instruments rhe 


rapidity with which their pianos 
popularity is simply wonderful, and yet scarcely so when 
the great and vital improvemants upon which they are 
constructed are duly considered. The fact that they will 


have augmented in 


stand wa tune is fully established, and a glance at the 
patent tuning arrangement is ¢ nough to convince any one 
on that point. The tone is all that can be desired, the 


patent action a marvel of simplicity, and as effective as 
it is simple, and actually beyond the possibility of getting 
out of order to any extent. Those interested should call 
and see how the great obstacles heretofore in the way of 
making upright pianos have been entirely overcome. As 
these improvements are patented, they can be seen only 
in the Rogers Upright Pianos. 


A New Principle !—A new way of curing Con- 
sumption, all Throat and Lung Diseases, Dr. J. H 
McLean’s Cough and Lung Healing Globules. Trial Sam- 
ples Free at Dr. J. H. McLean's office, 314 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Trial Boxes, 25 cents; sent by mail 

For Throat Diseases and Affections of the 
chest, ‘*‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches” are of value For 
Coughs, Irritation of the Throat caused by cold, or Un 
usual Exertion of the voovl organs, in speakiag in public, 
or singing, they produce beneticial results. 

The Detroit Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
their New Floral Guide for 1876 
of the kind yet published, and they are offering it Free 
by mail to all applicants. If you want a handsome 
Floral work and reliable seeds write to them 


HARRIS’S “P.P.” 


, have issued 
It surpasses anything 


a three-cent postage stamp 
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WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and spe eur or BEEYOUS DES LI 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 irs W a 
perfect success. TWO to SIX Boxes are general) 
cient to eflect a radical cure For further nformation 
etce., SEND FOR CIRCUI — $l per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely th full directions for e 
Pre pared only by WIN¢ SHE STE OR & O., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. O. Box 2430 





PERFECTION! 
BOKER’S BITTERS 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitdtions, 











Eight 
ing Roses, 
safely by 


$1.00. 


beautiful everbloom 
pot grown, sent 
mail, post-pa d, for 


PLANTS. 


Twenty five varieties of 
Choice ower Seeds sent by 
SEEDS mail for $1.0°' 
‘ 
ind 
to all 


Our Catalogue of Seed 
Plants will be sent free 
who apply Address 


Benj. A. Elliott & Co., 


ROSES. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 











MORPHINE, HA IT speedily 
ured by Dr. Beck's only 
caewe and sure Remedy, 


OPIUM : NO CHARGE 


for treatment until cured. Call on or address 


DR. J. C. BECK, 


112 John Street, CINCINNATI, OHS. ; 
NGROWING NAILS.—A sure cure. Send 2% 
to R. Martin, Drawer 19, Balto, Md 


THE TWO BARBARAS, 


By GRACE MORTIMER, 


A New Story of Great Power and Interest, 
BEGAN IN 


No. 88 
OF 


The Young American. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Price, 5 Cents. 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 


Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


| equal popularity in Europe to that it has already won in | 
America. So rapidly are sales increasing, that new and 

extensive premises have just been taken at 482 Oxford 

Street, London, where every convenience is now provided 


| From 7 A. M 





TVHESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect : the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body ’ 
The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


to9P. M., andon SUNDAYS from 7 A. M 


to12M 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, 
9 A.M. to1 P.M. 


Now Ready, 


JAGK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 
Author of “Jack Harkaway’s 
Harkaway at Sea,”’ Etc., Ete 
A neat volume, 138 pages, with numerous tllustrationg 
Price, only 30 cents. 

Every boy will want this story in this compact, handy 

form. For sale through all News Depots, or sent free of 
postage on receipt of 30 cents. 


**Lone Wolf,” and other Capital Stories, will appear 


soon 
Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street. New York 


A SUCCESSFUL SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 


Wonders of the World, 


Five Hundred Large Quarto Fages. One Thousand 
Splendid Illustrations. 
This book has merit, and is selling everywhere. 
45,000 Copies hawve been Sold! 


The new edition of 5,000 is now ready for delivery to 
our agents, who will keep a full supply. 

Our canvassers, and book agents generally, will send 
in their orders at once, and continue the canvass for this 
book 


50,000 More Copies can be Sold 
This Season! 
Address, for terms, territory and outtit, 


United States Publishing Co., 


13 University Place, New —. 


) LIQUORS, 


from 





Schooldays,” ‘‘ Jack 





er RFECTLY 
PURE 


RETAIL DEPOT, ae BROADWAY, 


Between 30th ot 3ist Sts., NEW YORK. 


Re-Distilleries 
LONDON, ENGLAND, & PARIS, FRANCE. 


641 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK. 


HARRIS’S “P. P.” BRANDS 


Have been twice awarded Medal and Diplomas by the Amer. Ins 
as being ABSOLUTELY CHEMICALLY PURE. 


both sides the Atlantic 


, and are indorsed by the Medical Profession on 


Persons requiring fine and pure Liquors for the Holidays should not fail to test HARRIS’S “ P. P.” BRANDS, 


at the Retail Depot, 1247 Broadway, 


before purchasing other Brands. 


Orders by mail, C. 0. D., promptly filled, with the same care and attention as though ordered in person, 
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Amusements. 


January 15, 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK'S 
THIRDAV! NUE TithaA TRE 
een woth md 3lst Streets, 
First-class ‘Min strels and Variety Fun without vul 
gurity, Dates always open to first-class Specialty Artists 


Traveler’s Guide. 


“Winter Resort,” Orange Grove, 
Aiken, 8. C. 


I Proprietress t ire in calling the attention 

the to the reopening of ul fine House, where 

| i vl mmodations Guests can make 

! wl here for rooms either by letter or telegraph 
A\cldre it once, to heice of rooms, ORANGE GROVE 
HOUSE, Aiken, &. ¢ Mrs. L. C. WiLtiaMs, Proprictress 
{i’. O. Box 4.) 


SENT FREE 


Samples of Cloths, Fashion Sheets, Rules 


Freeman & Woodruff, 


‘CLOTHIERS |: 


D vo posite new Post Oilice, 


ALL FOR ONE Sr 


Ten Pieces of Elegant Sheet Music, 


Far O'er the Wave ce, REE Henry Maylath 
Lay Me Where My Mother's Siceping si abt 
High Lit Waltz. eee . Strauss 
Down where the \ olets Grow. : Ss & D. Western, 
New World Galop. 4-hand piece... -++.. Strauss, 
Girofle-Girofla Waltz. Celebrated Punel h Song Piano 
Solo 
Girotle Girofla Waltz. Air for band of 10 instruments 
When Old Hickory Jackson Had His Day........... 
S& D. Western 
Ther a Letter in the Candle. .........ece0. . Coote 
The Lily of Killarney Jules Benedict's Opera 
The above will be sent by Mail (post-paid) on receipt 
of price, or can be ordered through any newsdealer 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Third Avenue, N Y 
YOUR NAME : neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 
sas (tits) fo 10 cents, and 3 
eent stamp; on 50 Asso d Cards (no two alike) 30 cents 
Avents’ Outtits, 1lbets C LINTON & Co., Clin-onville, Conn, 


Bisse, CANT xg 


Send 25 cts. for sample CIGAR PIPE, and Catalogue of New 
inventions. P.N. ME’G CO., 604 Franklin St., Phila., Pa. , 


PARAGON GOLD QUILL PENS. 


Cc. M. FISHER &« Co., 


Send for Circular. 263 Broadw ay. 





Your Name Elegantly Print. 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 
Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 
a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothinglike them ever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. NoveLTY Printina Co.,, Ashland. Masa 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Illustrated Almanac 


sror! 


1876, 


Contains eight elegant chromos 
“Light and Dry,’’ 


‘Italian Fruit Girl,”’ 
‘*In Dire 


*A Drop Too Much,” 
“Showing Baby,’’ 


Distress,"’ 


** Boon Companions,” 
**The Foster Mother,” 


** Dear, Dear Mother, How Much I Love 
: You!” 


Also, thirty-four portraits of prominent persons : ? 


THE LATE HON. GERRIT SMITH 

THE LATE EX-PRESIDENT AND'W JOHNSON 

M. L. ©. GARNIER, Architect of the Paris Opera 
House. 

M. HALANZIER, Director of the Paris Opera 
House 

MRS. ROUSBY, the tress 

MR. & MRS. FRED GRANT. 

MIKADO AND EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 


ALFONSO XIL, King of Spain. 
MISS LINDA GILBERT. 

LADY JANE FRANKLIN, 

THE CORNELL CREW 

MR. & MRS. GENERAL SHERIDAN 
CARDINAL McCLOSKEY 

THE LATE JOHN HARPER 
THE LATE FRANCIS P. BLAIR 
JACQUES OFFENBACH. 

M. F. R. HERVE. 

THE AMERICAN RIFLE TEAM. 
MRS. LIEUTEN: rh FITCH. 
KING KALAKA 

GOVERNOR SaAMt EL J. TILDEN. 


rspersed through its pages are twenty-eight fine 
ings on wood : 


Inte 

engray 
Grand Staircase of the New Opera House, Paris, 
The Domino Players 
Winter Sport in Northern Louisiana 
Wreck of the “Schiller.” 
Lunch at Botlin’s Bower, 
Don Carlos and his Staff. 
Capture of Ticonderoga, 
Hospital for Cats. 
Lady Wa-hington Reception. 
** Bessemer ” Steamer, 
Car Driver's Christmas Dinner. 
Tasting the Sweets 
Livingston's Last Journey 
Lighthouse, Cape Ann 
The Khedive’s Gift to Mrs 
Captain Boyton’s Trip 
Warren@t Bunker Hill 
* Bed-Time.” 
Chine-e Girl Making an Offering. 
Women in Ho!lan t 
The Int-rnational Exhibition Buildings 
Room for Two is Room for Three 


Fitch, née Sherman. 


It is a carefully prepared and accurate Almanac, is 
full of good reading, handsomely printed on fine paper, 
bound in a beautiful lithographed cover, and sold for 50 
cents—a marvel of elegance and cheapness 

Single copies sent postpaid on receipt of price 


FRANK LESLIE’S COMIC ALMANAC for 1876, 
realy. Price 15 cents, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
‘Nuff Ced.” 


also 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS 


THE 


(YOUTH? ITH'S\ 








A WEEKLY PAPER ron P- 


YOUNG | PEOPLE 
<a” THE _LE 














TY COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
imily—looked for eage rly by the young folks, and 
th interest by the older, Its pu pose is to inter 
est while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible 
nd to have really permanent worth, wh t attracts 
for the hou 
It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
" f the most attractive writers in the ountry 
mong these are : 
J.T. Trowbridge, Louisa M. Alcott, 
| Kdward Eggleston, Rev. W. M. Baker, 


Dr. 1. 1. Hayes, 

| Rebecea H. Davis, 
Abby Morton Diaz, 
Edw’d Everett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 


Its reading is adapted to the old 
comprehensive in its character. 


Louise C. Moulton, 
C. A. Stephens, 
Harriet P. Spofford, 


und i 


It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel. School! Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, 
Historical Articles, 
Biozraph’! Sketches, 
Religious Articles, 


mation, 
Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. This includes th 
payment of Postage by the publishers Specimen copies 
| sent free Please mention what paper you saw this in, 
| PERRY, MASON & CO,, 
| 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 






| - CARBOLATE OF IODINE = 
| INHALANT 


A sure Cure for Catarrh, Bronchitis 
diseases of the 
taken in season. Physicians indorse it as the most per 
fect and efficient inhaler ever introduced. Send your 
address and rece_te our descriptive circular, and test 

| monials of hundreds of Physicians who have used it in 
their practice. We send Inhaler with Inhalant for two 
months’ use, free by mail, for $2.00. >oLp By DrvuGGisTs 


W.H. SMITH & C0., Prop’s, 


BUFFALO,N. Y. 


Absolute Security against Fire and Burglars. 


‘CENTRAL SAFE DEPOSIT (C0, 


FOR THE SAFE KEEPING OF VALUABLES IN FIRE 
AND BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 
Nos. 71 & 73 W. 22d St, 
EVERY FACILITY AFFORDED FOR THE CON 
VENIENCE and Privacy of LADY PATRONS. 
ELLWOOD E. THORNE, President, 


TRANSPARENT PLAYING CARDS. 


Rare subjects. Each card contains a scene 


all 


and 
Throat and Lungs—even Consumption, if 


Asthma, 


— 


= 


invisible until held tothe light. A Full 

Pack of 52 Cards in a neat case $1.25, 5 

| NOBBY Samples, 25cts. W. Hitt & Co., Ashland, Mags. 
HE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE. 







RF ay Profitable, and Fascinating. 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


| Prices from 5.00 to 150.00. Send stamp for 
uveatalogue to BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. manuf'rs 

i & dealers in all kinds of PRINTING MATERIAL, 
49 Federal Street, Boston, 





FIELD, Opera, Marine, 

ist’s, and general out-door day and night 

Double Pers spective Glasses, of extraordi 

nary power and wide field of observation 

Eye-glasses’ and Spectacles to strengthen 

and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogues sent by inclosing stamp 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y 


OPI UJ Vi AND MORPHINE HABIT 


CURED, The ORIGINAL and 


Tour- 


ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
stamp for book on Opium eat- 
ing to W. B. Squire. M. D., 

Worthington, Greene Co., Ind. 


Graduated Chest and Lung Protectors. 
A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored 
Sold everywhere. By mal, $1.50 Isaac A 
Sincer, manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. Y 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or VRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ass'td pictures, 60 ctr, They are He ads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autiuinn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily trausterred to any artic le 80 a8 to imitate the 


most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50for 50 cts. Age hia wauted. 
ddress J, L. PATTEN & CO, ., 162 William Street, New York, 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Ete 
between John and Fulton, 





TIN-PLATE, BLOCK-TIN, 


CLIFF 8T., NEW YORK 


| Never Felt so Happy 


As when I rece ved THE — INKING 








COLUMB!IAN. Will do the work of 
1 $250 press 4x6, $14; 6X9, $37; 
8x12. $60 VRINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE, $5. Stamp for Cata 


to CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
Founders, 21 Brattle Street, 
Established 1847, 


logue 
Type 
Boston 






JOSLYN’S 


Breech-Loading 


METALLIC CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 


GUARANTEED FOR 300 YARDS 


Selections for Decla- 





| 
3 


Will Knit 20,000 Stitches 


FOR QI SeSaTOwn AND LIVERPOOL, ¢ 
| { 





STRATED 


Ocean Steamships. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


NEWSPAPER. 





ARRYING 

NITED STATES MAIL 

POWERE 
R 


on SATI 


I 
NEW AND FULL 
Sailing from New York 


D STEAMSHIPS, 
JAYS, from Liverpool 












on TEU RSDAYS calling at Co ich way 
CELTI SATI ) 
ADILATI - - - SATI 15 

BAI - SATI 22, at 2 P.M 
REP BI IK SATU 29, at 7 A.M 

From t White Star Dock, 52 North Rive: 

The Steamers, the fastest in the trad , are uniform in 
size, and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloons, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath-rooms are placed amid- 
ships, where the noise and motion are least, affording a 
degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at sea 

Rates—Saloon, $40 ind $100, gold. Return Tickets, $175, 
gold. Stee e at low rates. : 


Drafts fro n £1 upwards. 
For inspection of plans and other infeymasion apply at 
the Company's offices, No. 19 Broadway, w Ye 
R. J. CORTIS Agent. 





yore oo 
; | as 4 = 
FOREHAND & 


WADSWORTH'’S 


DOUBLE ACTION. 


Either Hand or Self-Cocking. 
Can be ed in Two Seconds For Sale by 
Dealers in Fire-Arms, Send for Price List to 


| SOE IVERLING & DALY, Sole Agents, | 


84 & 86 Chambers St., New York. 


|CKFOR 
AUTOMaTiC 
NITTER 


all 


dischars 






Minute! 
ordarig 


ina 
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. r J J . 
A Family Knitting Machine! 
Now attracting universal attention by its astonishing 
performances and its great practical value for everyday 
family It knits every possible variety of plain or 
fancy work 


WITH ALMOST MACICAL SPEED, 
And gives perfect shape and finish to all garments. It 
will knit a pair of socks in fifteen minutes! Every 
machine WARRANTED pertect, and to do just what 
is represented 

4 complete 
chine 

No 


use 


instruction book accompanies each ma- 


1 Family Machine, 1 cylinder, 72 needles, $30. 


No. 3 2 72& 100% $40. 
A sample machine will be sent to any part of the 
United States or Canada (where we have no agent), ex 


press charges prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
AGENTS wanted in every State, County, City and Town, 
to whom very liberal discounts will be made 
Address, BickForD KNITTING MACHINE MFG. Co., 
8 Sole Mai Manufac turers, Brattle boro, Vt. 


S15 SHOTGUN 


double-barrel gnn, bar or front-action locks: war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter. OB NO 
SALE; With Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for @15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., 
gbin. Se nd stamp forcireular to P. PO 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., C te vO. 





VELL & SON, 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES. 


at $15, $20 and each. Chain, $2 
to $12 to match fe welry of the same 
sent C.0.D. by Express, Send stamp 
for Illustrated Circular. 
at once and you get one free, No 
Agents. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3696. 


SEA UNICORN, or NARWHAL HORNS; 
Also WALRUS TUSKS. 








The undersigned are open to purchase any quantity of 
the above class of IVORY. Offers must state price per 
ewt. Address, GEO. JUBBER, 


176 Islington Square, 
Liverpool, England. 
New York reference, FRANK LEsLig, 537 Pearl Street 





~ 
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a 


FREE 





‘ontains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, COLORED PLATES, Elegant 
wood-ceuts of vegetables and fowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! &® Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu Orricks: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave, 





Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 


Culls equal to Troy Work 
Goods Called for and Delivered. 


TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL; 


Giving full instructions in Skinning, 
Mounting and Preserving Birds, Animals, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, Insects, Eggs, 
ac. mt by mail, postpaid, on receipt 

sen0f G1. Address 


. A. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, 










25 cts.; or 40 
Samples of 


for stamp Large 


7 OUR NAME on 50 Bristol Cards for 
y in an elegant Card Case for 35 cts 
Glass, Marble, Damask, Repp, ete, 
commissions to Agents, 

EK. B. SOUTHWORTH & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Price $7.50. 


Send for Circular. 


with privilege to examine before pay- | 


Send for six | 


| paper, 


” 
~ 


11 


| Agents Wanted. 





Salary or commission. Addr ., 

Agents Wanted Cowan & Co., Eighth St. N ad 

JIG PAY to sell our Rupee PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms free Taytonr & Harver, Cleveland, 0 


Send for Chromo Catalogue 
Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


$10 $25 5%." 
$5 to $2 


per day at home. Samples worth $1 


free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 

$l a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 

GENTS : WANTS D. — To canvass for 72 

| de WAY aa iain grange en are 

A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 


selling articles in the world. One sample free 


Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


A WEEK to Agents, Oldand Young, Mak 
Female, in their locality 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY 


S350 
“377 


AGENTS ** 


of every de sertgtion 





ait 
Terms and OUTFIT 
& CO., Augusta, Me 


20 ELEGANT OLL CHROMOS, mounted 
¥x11, for $1. Novelties and Chromo. 
National Chromo ¢ Phila., Pa. 


} 


$57 60 AGENT’S PROFITS PER WEEK 
3 Will prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 

o patented. Samples sent free to all. Address 

-H H. CHIDESTER 267 Broadway, N. Y 

! 

| A MONTH.—Agents wanted everywhere 
| Business honorable and first-class. Par 
| ticulars sent free. Address 

J WORTH & CO , St. Louis, Mg 

YEs WE W ved an agent in every town. Easy 
| | eesti at home. Write now and we will 
YES | start you. $8 a day sure toall. SIMPSON 

& SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. ¥ 

DO YOU Male or Female. Send your address 

| and get something that will bring you 


in honorably over $150 a month sure. 
B@” INVENTORS’ UNION, 173 Green- 
wich Street, New York 


WANT 
MONEY 


| Men to travel and sell our 
goods to Dealers. No ped 
8 dling from house to house 


Eighty dollars a month, hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
Address, ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 











A Good Agency Pays just now. 
Ours is simple, easy, very proflable and unusu 
ally respectable, like merchandising. Publications 
and goods, Notacentrisked. Previous experience 
unnecessary. Send address (with references) 
for samples (free), terms, &c., to Publishers of 
ILLUSTRATED » Wane, 11 Dey st. » New York. 









Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 
you ever saw, and ten different sam- 


ples, with your name beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 centa 


Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W.C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland ‘Street, Soston, _ Mi ASS. 


A CURE GUARANTEED. 
State your case, and send with 25 cts. 
to DR. VAN DYKE, 
1321 Green Street, Philadelphia 








DISEASES. 

Cente nnit al Games of American History on 60 

cards, 75 cents. Also a new parlor game, Ten 

| Plagues of Egypt, 50 cents. Sent by mail. 
Agents wanted. E. B. TREAT, 805 Broadway, New York. 


THIS IS 
NO 
‘HUMBUG, 


| Enterprise Printing Presses. 


By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage Address, W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer 41, Fultonville, N. Y. 


Jvat Our. Four sizes 
logue to J. COOK & CO., 


a 


Send stamp for Cata- 
West Meriden, Conn. 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 
days in every case, or money cheertully re- 
funde d. 25 ce oe Sos package, postpaid; 3 for 
SOcents. E. NES, Ashland, Mass. 


$5,000 |. | $5,000 
CENTENNIAL GIFT. 
| See What is now Offered! 











The mail for one year of any of 


Frank 


free delivery by 


Leslie’s Illustrated Publications; the free de- 


one chance in the distribution of $5,000.00 worth of val- 


uable and useful Presents, embracing Piano, Sewing 


machines, Dress Patterns, Overcoats, Dress 


| 

| 

livery by mail of a choice from six Beautiful Chromos; 
| 

| 

| Furniture, 

| 


| Suits, Cloaks, Mantel Clocks, Silver Ware, Chairs, Bil- 


| liard-table, Utility-tables, Framed Chromos, Valuable and 
| Useful Books, Illustrated Works, 


; every day use. These articles to be distributed by chance 


and other articles of 
annual subscribers who are registered on our 
1874, 


| sent in by mail, or handed to our canvassing agents, repre 


the 


books 


} among 


| Mai ling before February Ist, A subscription 


| sents one chance, and the yearly Subscription the Chromo 


| and the Chance will cost only the published yearly sub- 
scription price of the periodical desired. The design ofthe 


publisher is to afford to his patrons this gratuity— 


A CENTENNIAL CIFT 


| —being a division of the profits derived from their 


patronage, and distributed in the only practicable way he 


can devise. The Chromos, Engravings and Gift Distribu- 
tions announced with the several publications will be con- 
tinued, and annual subscribers will participate in them all 
in addition to the above. Every subscriber entitled toa 
chance will receive a registered receipt numbered and 
signed. The Distribution will be made February 22d, 1876, 


and published in the issue of each publication immediately 


following the Drawing. Canvassing agents are offered 


special terms. Clubs will be liberally treated if made up 
a first-class Tustrated News- 


a splendid Chromo and a chance 


at one post-office. Secure 
or Magazine, 


to draw a $1,000 Piano for subscription price only. 











Sharp's, Remington's, Ballard’s, Wesson & Stevens's Sportin: 


and Target Rifles, at manufacturers’ price 
Liberal discount made tu Clubs, 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, cor, Warren Street, New York, 





Frank Leslie, 537 Pear] Street, New York, Address, Frank Lesiis, 537 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 
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STEIN WAT 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


The Standard Pianos of the World. 


Having beer 


f Honor 
WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, 
LONDON, 1862. 


as the exclusive use of the best materials 
igh workmanship will permit 


Every Piano Warranted for Five 
B® ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, <@a 


with price list, 


1 awarded the first of the Grand Gold Medals 


Prices as low 
ind most thorot 


Years. 


mailed free on application 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


107, 109 and 111 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


Edward D. Bassford, 


Cooper Institute, 
New York. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING 
HARDWARE, 
CHINA, GLASS, 
CROCKERY and 
SILVER-WARE, 
COOKING-UTENSILS 
. Etc., Etc, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list, free by 
ma Goods shipped to all parts of the country 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY. 


Single Number Scheme. 
ial Act 








Authorized by Spec t of the Legislature. ) 


SIMMONS, DICKINSON & 00., Managers. 


TC BE DRAWN AT COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, 


JANUARY 29, 1876. 
$300,00 


to be distributed among the 
Holders of among 





PRIZES. 





Prize of $50,000 is . $50,000 

1 Prize of 20,000 
1 Prize of pase 10,000 
4 Prizes of 5.000 are ..... = 20,000 
10 Prizesof 2,500 are....... 25,000 
50 Prizes of Ne con Ss cone eed 50,000 
50 Prizes of 500 are Kae o 
50 Prizes of BP ONO aves ceccsccente. Been 
200 Prizes of re 20,000 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 


4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are 
4 of 1,375 Approximating to 20,000 are 
4 of 1,000 ieee ngto 10,000 are 
5.000 Prizes of $19 are 


$8,000 
5.500 
4.000 
50,000 


- $300,000. 
$2.50. 


5,379 Prizes, snentien to - 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, 
Ba Send for Circular. <@@ 
Address all orders to 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., _ Covington, Ky. 
EENTUCEY STATE LOTTERY 
5,631 Gifts—$600,000 Cash. For tickets or in- 


formation in the above Distribution, address the New 
York Agents, THOS. H. HAYS &.CO., 697 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOR 5 stent 


Kneeland St., 


of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, send 20 cents to W. C. Cannon, 46 
Boston, Mass. See Adv’t on the inside 


- a — —E—— 


Lowest Priced onl BEST.” 


we Do Your = Printing! 


= 
+ Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, _ money and increase trade. Pleasure and 


in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 

ting have great fun and e money fast at 

Py < vas Send two stamps for full cata 

logue o 
esse 

| Indispensable to the Smoker, | 
A ‘‘ Pocket Pipe Pick,’ a combination 
CK finger or anything else. Sent post 
paid on receipt of Fifty cents 


sees, type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 
of a Pick and Spoon for the cleansing 
ee 
WALKER & WELCH, 21? Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 











LSEY & O0., Meriden, Conn, 
of the Pipe, and a Stopper, or Press, 


that is always handy and much more 
convenient than making use of the 





$3. ** Best,”’ Printing Press (just 
out). Warranted to print good as $250 
Presses. (Same type.) Send stamp 
for specimens. Agents wanted in 
every town. W. C. Evans, Inventor 
and Mfr., 50 N. 9th St., Phila, Pa. 





BADGER’'S 
For Husband, 


“Souvenir” Razor Strop 


Father, 

Brother Richly embossed gold and leather 
4 ease. Elegant, useful and most ac 

Friend ceptable present for gentlemen. 


Sold by all dealers 


- PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entirely New and Scientific Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to standin tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Levers and Steel 

Screws. No timbers at back. Action proof against at 

mospheric changes ; no sticking or rattling of action 

Send for circular. 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 
608 Washington Street (next to Globe 
Theatre), Boston. 
BACON, . re — nt. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
ROG El RS, Manager. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


NEW SCHEME. NEW SCHEME. 
$510,000 in Prizes every Fifteen Days. 





C.H 


ly ae . . $100,000 
1 Prize of. 50,000 
2 Prizes of $25 ) 000 eac ch. Win onectsasan 50,000 
1 Prize of. 10,000 
23 Prizes of ‘$1. 000 eac ch. 23,000 


Prizes cashed 
Agent, 30 Liberty 


Circulars with full partic ‘ulars free. 
P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and General 
Street, New York. 


ISLIE’S 


FRANK L 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





ANOTHER ATTACK 


Utysses—* 


MLTHORBURN CO 


15 JOHN STREET, 


NEW YORK, 
Mail to applicants their new annual priced CAT Ae 
LOGUE OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR 
1876. The largest collection of Seeds in the world 
Also, a New List of Magnificent HYBRID GLADI. 


| OLUS and other SPRING BULBS. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


} 





| 





$540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS. 





EN Es a9 0 64.065:4.0:4008:0:6060 6550.00 ee 

1 Prize of. ‘ 50,000 

2 Pri f 25,000 

1 Pri 10,000 

3 1 5,000 

29 P 1.000 

872 P 540.000 
Circulars of full information furnished free. Orders 
filled, prizes cashed, Spanish bank-bills, doubloons and 

Governments purchased 
Jankers, 11 W all St. 


TAY LOR & co., , New York 





+ ~ 
VM, 
< 





are the best the world produces. They are planted by a 
million people in America, and the result is be — 
Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue 
sent free to all who inclose the Postage—a 2 cent stamp 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year 
Vick’s Flower and Tanstubie Garden, 
35 cents ; with cloth covers, 65 cents. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. | 








Us € rise | 
hy Zilla Ae | 


LIFTING CURE 


PP Willi 
SO ps 


TOR ALWAYS WELCOME 


DEAFNES ! Hearing restored. A grand inven | 
tion. By one who was deaf. Circu- | 


lars free. Drs Dinoc K, WeTHERILL & Co., Buffalo, N. Y 








Pommery “Sec Champagne, 








KNABE 


ON 


Going to reduce the army, are they ? 
me to hire my hostlers and drivers and ho 


SUBLIME 


ne 
Grand, § 


PRESIDENT. 
to sprte ME, ¢ 
other pe opl: 


THE 


Only done ‘olonel. The 


y want 


a7 
use-servants like 


WOOD BROTHERS 


. 740 BROADWAY. 
New inate of 


CARRIAGES. 


Of their own unrivaled 
latest and most 
the best materials only, 
Prices have been reduced, 


Pleasure | 


manufacture, made from the 
approved designs, manufactured from 
and of strictly first-class work 


manship, and each carriage 


is warranted in every particular. 
| 


Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
WOODS, planed ready for use: one-eighth, three-six 


teenths, one-quarter, three-eighth inch and upward. Cash 
to accompany orders tosewood, Satinwood, Holly, 
Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and White Cedar, Bird’s 
eye M iple, et 
‘ a Jans - \ 
Geo. W. Read & Co., 
186 to 200 Lewis Strect, foot 5th and 6th Sts., E. R., N. ¥ 


Ba Orders by mail will have prompt and careful atten 
tion. Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-List 


PUFF! PUFF!! PUFF!!! 


THE WONDERFUL PUZZLE-BOX, *+ PUFF!” 
1,000 Rings of Smoke out of this Magical Box 
Endless amusement for the children. Sent, with fall di 
rections, to any address, upon receipt of 25 cts. Agents 
wanted. 8S. C. A. LorrmeeE & Co., 23 Dey Street, N. Y. 


| Grand Headquarters, Established 1850. 


680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 











LL AL AOS ut 
Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of 








OF STANDARD REPUTATION 
Wedding, Holiday and Birthday Presents, 
The newest features manufactured by us 
IIARMONTES 
Patented in the United states, England & Germany 
A fine Musical Box will afford a delicate and substan 

tial expression of friendship and affection r 
MUSICAL BOXES MADE TO ORDER. 
Send three-cent stamp for Price-list. 
4a MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED -@a 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New Yo rk. 
FACTORY IN SWITZERLAND. 


Pollak’s Meerschaums. 
PIPES and HOLDERS cut to 
order, repaired and boiled Wh lesale 
and retail 27 Jolin Street, New York 
Send for Circular. P. 0, Box 5009, 
HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 


Journu Freres Claret Wines. 
CHARLES GR 
65 Broap St... 





New York 


Square, aad U pright Pia janos. 
NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE. 


WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York. 


! 


| HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO. 





j 





[January 15, 1876. 






oO 
FALCON 
Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, ete 
embracing every style and finish 
75 JouN STREET, New York. 





‘ Rifle Air=Pistol. 


Recommended by Captain BoGarobvus, 
Champion Wing Shot of Ameri No 
portsman should be without it $5 








With which one can roll a cigarette HARDER, FIRMER, BET 
reR and MORE QUICKLY than can be done by hand ; and, 
n completed, the ENDS ARE TWISTED, and no tobacco 
wasted very Smoker buys one at sight. 
N gag pts $1 Will be sent by | on receipt of 
price gents Wanted. POPE M: e G CO., 
45 HIGH STREBT Boston 


send for Catalogue of new books. A.J. 
BU LDERS p Bic KNELL & Co., 27 Warren St., N. Y. 





[Established 1846. ] 


J. ESTEY & Co. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
gzSend for Illustrated Catalorne. 







Cc 
-@ 
on 
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9 

Long Range Breech Loading z 

| Practice Pistol & Targets. 2 

Carries a ‘44-inch ball with accuracy m 

5O feet, without powder or percussion, ” 

Brass barrel, hair trigger. For sale by dealers By mail, 

free for 75 cents, with permanent ammunition for target 

practice in-doors, and for sporting out of doors 


A. A. GRAHAM, 67 Liberty Street, N. Y 


Dr. s. B. COLLINS’ 
Painless Opium 
Antidote. 





ae 
Discovered in 1868, 
TESTIMONIALS 


nr The following Testimonials were civen Srom one 
| month to four years after the cure was made—according 
to dates : . 
PreRCETON, Ind., March 17, 1874 


MUSICAL BOXES | » « o csiios, sarin 


ic aa since Sapo, 


cured since 


} 


AEF, Sole Agent, | 


Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte. Ind 


I used 360 grains of Opium per month; have been cured 


e July 1873. Dr. W. HAYES 
GRAYVILLE, IIL, Oct. 20, 1873. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 1800 grains of Opium per month; have been 
cured since September, 1873. Tuomas & Fanny Moss 
Ror KporT, Ind., May 12, 1871 
used 288) grains of Opium per month; have been 


PATTERSON, M.D 
, Sep. 30, 1872 


Joun J 
Union Hitz, Ind 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 1920 grains of Opium per month; have been 
July, 1872. Joun McLain 
Ind., Nov. 7, 1872. 


1871 


PIERCETON, 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 


r month; have been 


I used 1020 grains of Opium pe 
cured since September, 1872. Ropert McNetw 
IRonTON, Mo., Nov. 11, 1872 
Pr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 840 grains of Opium per month; have been 
cured since July, 1872 Joux DoNALDSON 
. JACKSONVILLE, IIL, Nov. 29, 1872. 
| Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 840 grains of Opium per 


month: have been 
1872. S. P. Guin 


PROPHETSTOWN, Ill, Dec. 5, 


cured since July 


1872. 


Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 
I used 840 grains of Opium per month; have been cured 
since August, 1872 Wa. SANDERSON, 


Mrs. B. P. SANDERSON 
SHELBYVILLE, Ind., Jan. 27, 1873 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind 


I used 480 grains of Opium per month; have been cured 


since July, 1872. T. M. Enpicott. 

BrRayTonvILLE, North Adams Co., Mass., | 

Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind March, 2, 1873. § 
I used 960 grains of Opium per month; have been cured 

since October, 1872. JosEPH COOPER. 

LA Porte, Ind., March 5, 1873. 


Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind : 
I used 840 grains of Opium per month; 


since Degember, 1398 A P, 


have been cured 
ANDREW, JR, 














me its. 


